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THe Srory oF Our Fiac* 
By Dr. Mito M. Quaire 


Detroit 


FLAG is the visible symbol of the nation or other organ- 
A ization which creates and displays it. Such symbols 
came into use in southern and western Europe a thousand 
years or more ago. The American nation is the offspring of 
England, which in 1707 united with the kingdom of Scotland 
to create the British Empire. At this time all but one of the 
thirteen original American colonies had been established under 
the protection of England, and until 1776 they continued to 
belong to the British Empire. They therefore inherited and 
themselves shared in the possession of the flags of the mother 
country. So for the origin of our own flag we must turn to the 
earlier flags of England and Great Britain. 

A popular character of the Middle Ages was St. George, 
whose mythical feat of slaying the dragon is still portrayed 
in many American homes. Among mediaeval cities it was 
common practice to adopt a patron saint. About the eleventh 
century A. D. St. George was adopted as patron saint by 
Genoa, and before long the red cross of St. George on a white 





*This article is condensed from the book, The Flag of the United States, 
written by Detroit’s well-known historian, Dr. Milo M. Quaife, Secretary of the 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library and published by Grosset 
and Dunlap. This book was reviewed in the Winter number of the Magazine. 
The above article is printed by permission of the copyright holder, The J. L 
Hudson Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
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field became the city flag. The Crusaders carried the knowl- 
ege of St. George to England, and before the close of the four- 
teenth century his cross became the established emblem of the 
English armies. At sea, meanwhile, it was but one among many 
emblems of saintly protectors displayed on English ships; but 
with the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century most 
of them passed into disuse, leaving the red cross of St. George 
on its field of white the recognized emblem of England on sea 
and land. 

The origin of the Scottish flag is lost in the mists of antiq- 
uity. One old legend relates that King Malcolm I, on the eve of 
the battle of Brunanbaugh in 937 A. D. saw the white cross of 
St. Andrew in the clear blue sky and adopted it as the national 
emblem. However this may be, the Scotch flag is undeniably 
older than the English cross of St. George, and until James VI 
of Scotland became also James I of England in 1603, the two 
kingdoms with their separate flags existed side by side. 

The union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland under 
the rule of one monarch produced numerous governmental 
problems. For one, both Scotch and English ships sailed the 
narrow seas, and whenever they met, a lively quarrel over the 
striking of colors and other matters of maritime etiquette was 
likely to ensue. So in 1606 King James undertook to end all 
such disputes by a royal decree ordering that thereafter Scot- 
tish ships should fly the blue cross of St. Andrew in their fore- 
top, and English ships the red cross of St. George; while in 
the maintop both should fly the two crosses, combined in a 
manner which the King’s Heralds were to prescribe. 

Thus was born in 1606, the famed Union Flag of Great 
Britain. In combining the two flags of Scotland and England 
to form it, however, the Heralds gave deep offense to the 
Scottish seamen by placing the red cross of St. George over 
the blue cross of St. Andrew. This procedure produced much 
“miscontentment,” and despite royal decrees and threats Scot- 
tish seamen long refused to display the Union Flag. The Act 
of Union of 1707, making Scotland and England full partners 
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in the British Empire, ended this period of bickering, and the 
Union Flag of Britain remained unchanged until 1801 when 
another act of union admitted Ireland to the Empire and the 
cross of St. Patrick was combined with those of St. George 
and St. Andrew to form the present Union Jack. 

Turning now to American developments, John Cabot, who in 
1497 laid the foundation of England’s claims in North Amer- 
ica, was a Venetian sailing under English auspices. On reach- 
ing the American Continent, therefore, he planted two flags— 
the first of which we have definite knowledge on the continent 
of North America—one, the flag of his native city, the other 
the English cross of St. George. The ships of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who named Virginia and made brave but futile efforts 
to found a colony there, also sailed under the cross of St. 
George; while the Jamestown colonists of 1607 and the Pilgrims 
of 1620 obviously employed the Union Flag which King James 
had created in 1606. During the century which followed a 
variety of flag usages ensued, only one of which requires notice 
here. As the outcome of the prolonged controversy over the 
use of the Union Flag by merchantmen, there was evolved the 
red ensign, popularly known as the Meteor Flag of Great 
Britain. This was a red flag with the British Union reduced 
to the first canton, which is the upper quarter of the flag ad- 
joining the staff. From about 1707 onward both the Union 
Flag and the Meteor Flag were in common use, particularly by 
ships at sea, both in the homeland and in the Amreican 
colonies. 





Many of the colonies were founded by groups of people who 
for religious or other reasons were dissatisfied with conditions 
in England and who sought in the New World the opportunity 
to live according to their own particular ideas. Partly for this 
reason, but in part from other influences, the colonies early 
began to develop a new way of life, and to resent the idea of 
control from across the ocean. This separatist tendency was 
especially manifested in Massachusetts, where the authorities 
very early removed the cross of St. George from the ensign, 
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replacing it with the royal arms. In 1652 they ventured to 
coin shillings bearing the device of a pine tree, and about fifty 
years later a Pine Tree flag came into use. This device was 
imitated by other colonies, remaining popular until the open- 
ing years of the Revolution. Still another device, employed 
especially by the southern colonies was a coiled or undulant 
rattlesnake: Sometimes the two were combined, with the rat- 
tlesnake at the base of the tree. The Pine Tree flags frequently 
bore a motto, such as “An Appeal to Heaven” or “An Appeal 
to God,” while the rattlesnake flags might carry the warning, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” 

The American Revolution began as a popular protest against 
measures adopted by the British government which many of 
the colonists believed violated their rights as loyal subjects 
of the King. Eventually the protesting colonists took to organ- 
izing armies; the home government persisted in the measures 
to which they objected, and the war was on. Only slowly and 
reluctantly, however, did the colonists recognize their true 
situation, and declare to themselves and the world that from 
loyal subjects protesting against a wrong they had become 
revolutionists intent upon establishing a new and independent 
nation. This formal declaration was reached on July 4, 1776, 
but the war had then been going on in earnest since the day 
of Lexington in April, 1775; while acts of violence and defiance 
of royal authority had been going on for several years. 

’ So the colonists drifted into rebellion and onward to revolu- 
tion without any adequate national organization, or even any 
clear idea of becoming a nation. Quite naturally, therefore, 
in the early stages of the war we had no national flag, and 
equally naturally the many companies and regiments of local 
and state militia marched to the field of combat behind a wide 
variety of more or less original and striking homemade flags. 
Indeed, to the end of the war the Continental Congress pro- 
vided no flag for the land armies, although it did adopt the 
Stars and Stripes for use at sea. Without seeking to describe 
the many local revolutionary flags employed, our further re- 
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marks will be directed to the evolution of the Stars and Stripes, 
which we still possess and cherish. 

The colonists began the war as subjects of King George and 
possessors of the British Union and Meteor flags. The latter, 
we have seen, was a red flag having the union in the first 
canton. During the autumn of 1775 measures were taken to 
transform the various militia organizations under Washing- 
ton’s command before Boston into the Continental Army, 
whose birth date is January 1, 1776. In honor of it all mili- 
tary prisoners were pardoned by General Washington, and, 
more pertinent to our story, a new flag was raised over the 
camp in front of Boston. This Great Union Flag, as it is 
known, was created by the simple process of dividing the red 
field of the Meteor Flag of Great Britain, by six horizontal 
stripes into thirteen stripes of alternate red and white. As 
yet the colonists were seeking their rights under the British 
Crown; the thirteen stripes signified the thirteen colonies 
which were united in this struggle; the British Union. retained 
in the first canton, signified their continued loyalty to King 
and Empire. 

Six months later, July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted. Therewith the colonists abandoned all pre- 
tense of loyalty and acknowledged themselves as revolutionists 
bent upon achieving national independence. This step, of 
course, rendered the Great Union Flag obsolete, although in 
the poverty and urgency of the time it continued to be used 
and for some time no step was taken to adopt a new and better 
emblem. At length, on June 14, 1777, in the midst of a series 
of measures presented to Congress by the Marine Committee, 
without explanation or discussion, this 29-word resolution was 
adopted: “RESOLVED that the Flag of the United States be 
13 stripes alternate red and white, that the Union be 13 stars 
white in a blue field representing a new constellation.” 

Such is the simple charter of the Stars and Stripes; its 
birthday, June 14, 1777; its legal name, never changed to the 
present moment, “The Flag of the United States.” The change 
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from the Great Union Flag of January 1, 1776, consisted, it 
will be seen, in the substitution of 13 stars, “representing a 
new constellation,’ for the united crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew. 

One would give much to know who fathered the idea of sub- 
stituting the 13 stars for the British Union, what discussion 
preceded its acceptance by the Marine Committee, and what 
arguments or objections, if any, accompanied its adoption by 
Congress. On all these points the record is silent, twenty-nine 
words gave birth to our Flag, after which the Congress pro- 
ceeded with such routine matters as appointing a ship captain 
in place of one who had proved delinquent, providing salt for 
the people of New York, compelling an apology from one who 
had offended a member of Congress, appropriating sums of 
money, ete. 

Although our starry banner had thus been born, they are mis- 
taken who suppose the event soon became generally known or 
the new flag came into general use. The proceedings of Con- 
gress were secret, and not until September did a Philadelphia 
paper bother to print the Flag Resolution. Other papers 
followed suit, more or less promptly, but their circulation 
was painfully limited and nothing concerned with the Flag 
Resolution attracted the interest of those who did read it. 
The simple truth is that the sentiment of nationality which 
today inspires all Americans was then quite unknown. New 
Englanders commonly regarded citizens of the Middle and 
Southern colonies as aliens, and vice versa. To die for one’s 
state or city was understandable, but almost a century was 
to pass before the great mass of our people grasped the idea 
of dying for the United States. 

Later correspondence of General Washington with the War 
Board discloses that the Stars and Stripes was designed for 
use at sea and not for the armies on land. For these a sepa- 
rate flag was proposed, although the war was ended before 
any actual examples of it were supplied to Washington’s army. 
So the struggle ended without the great mass of the people 
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ever having seen a single Stars and Stripes, and in 1788 a 
Philadelphia editor reprinted the Flag Resolution of 1777, as 
an item of news, with the request that other printers copy it, 
for the public information. 

The American Nation as we know it is the product of more 
than three centuries of gradual and frequently very slow 
growth. The flag itself attained its present form only in 1912, 
and the sentiment with which we now view it is likewise the 
product of 150 years of gradual development. In 1794 the 
second Flag Act, making provision for 15 Stripes and 15 Stars 
was enacted. It was quickly rendered obsolete through the ad- 
mission of new states, but it remained the legal design of the 
flag until 1818 when the third flag Act, still in force, was 
adopted. It provided for a return to the original 13 stripes of 
1777, representative of the thirteen original colonies, and for 
increasing the stars to 20, the number of then existing states. 
It further provided that in the future a star should be added 
on July 4 following the admission of each new state. 

It is clear that the Flag Resolution of 1777 left many details 
affecting the design of the flag unanswered. It said nothing 
concerning the size and arrangement of the stars, or of the 
number of their points; it shed no light on the size of the 
union, or on its relative length and breadth; nor on the relative 
dimensions of the flag itself; nor whether the stripes should 
be seven red and six white, or whether horizontal, perpendicu- 
lar; or some other kind. The flag Act of 1794 was likewise 
silent on all these points. The Third (and present) Act of 
1818 specified that the stripes shall be horizontal, but left all 
else undetermined. 

So, much was left to individual fancy and to custom. Com- 
paratively early custom settled upon five-pointed stars, al- 
though for half a century the stars in the national colors of 
the U. S. Army were six-pointed as often as five. Compara- 
tively early, a certain amount of agreement was reached upon 
the arrangement of the stars in rows on the field of the union. 
Sut as late as 1818 Congressman Peter Wendover, the Father 
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of our present Flag Act, pointed out that the stripes on the 
flags in use on prominent public buildings in Washington itself 
varied in number from 9 to 18; while on July 4, 1857, a resi- 
dent of Jersey City counted 9 different arrangements of the 
stars on the flags then floating within range of his vision; 
and an official investigation in 1912 disclosed 66 different sizes 
of flags of varying proportions in current use by the several 
executive departments. Spurred by these and other irregu- 
larities, President Taft by executive decree in 1912 prescribed 
minutely most of the details of the design of the flag, although, 
oddly enough, there is even yet no regulation governing the 
number of points in the stars. This same year Arizona and 
New Mexico, the last states to enter the Union, were admitted, 
and in the thirty years that have since elapsed the flag has 
undergone no further change. 

So,*after 135 years of development, the Stars and Stripes 
attained its present form. The Flag is America itself, with 
all that we possess of good or evil, of glory or of shame. It will 
continue to float, best hope of liberty and freedom in the world, 
while Americans retain the will and courage to defend it. To- 
day, around the world, thousand of our boys are toiling, fight- 
ing, and dying for the Flag; while their spirit continues to 
endure, its future is secure. 





RULES FoR DISPLAYING THE FLAG 


The only emblem which is permitted above our flag is the 
sign of the cross and this only during community, army, navy 
or congregational prayer; or in the midst of devotional serv- 
ice. Every battleship carries this Christian flag and the new 
regulation demands that this “White Pennant with Blue 
Cross,” float above the Stars and Stripes for one hour every 
Sunday—and placed at stern. The navy and marine bands at 
this religious function play “Onward Christian Soldiers.” clos- 
ing with the national anthem. 
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The flag should be raised at sunrise and lowered at sunset. 
It may be raised at other times but should never be left out 
at night except when it is under fire of an enemy. 

On Memorial Day the flag should be displayed at half-staff 
from sunrise until noon, and at peak from noon until sunset. 

In raising the flag to half-staff or half-mast, it should al- 
ways be run to the peak and then lowered one breadth of the 
flag. In retiring it, it should first be run back to the peak and 
then retired. It should never be allowed to touch the ground. 

When the “Star Spangled Banner” is played or sung, stand 
and remain standing. 

When the flag is passing on parade or in review, if you are 
walking, halt; if sitting, rise, stand at attention and remove 
your hat. 

If hung so stripes are horizontal, Union should be in the left 
upper corner. 

If hung perpendicularly, Union should be in left upper 
corner. 

When the national flag and another flag fly from the same 
pole there should be double halyards; one for each flag. 

The flag should never be placed below a person sitting. 

When carried in parade, or when crossed with other flags, 
the Stars and Stripes should always be at right. 

When the flag is placed over a bier or casket, the blue field 
should be at the head. 

As an altar covering, the Union should be to the right as you 
face the altar, and nothing should be placed upon the flag 
except the Holy Bible. 

The flag should never be reversed except in case of distress 
at sea. 
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I 


URING the more than one hundred fifty years that 
D France claimed Michigan, it was without organized 
courts. In 1664 the Customs of Paris were extended to New 
France. Disputes and quarrels arising in what is now Michi- 
gan, were settled by the parties themselves, by arbitration, by 
reference to the Commandant at the post, court-martial, and 
recourse in important cases was had to the Sovereign Council 
at Quebec. 

In 1683 Duluth, then in command at Michilimackinac, tried, 
convicted, and executed two Indians charged with the murder 
of a white trader. In 1705 Pierre Verge di la Tulipe, a soldier 
of the garrison of Ft. Ponchartrain, was tried before the 
Sovereign Council at Quebec for criminal assault, and executed 
November 26, 1705. 

During Cadillac’s absence from Detroit in 1705, several 
soldiers deserted. Some of them were subsequently captured 
and tried before a court-martial, found guilty of treason and 
hanged at Ft. Ponchartrain November 7, 1707. 

A civil suit involving title to a lot within the enclosure 
of Ft. Ponchartrain between Cadillac and Louis Gastineau 
was determined by the Council of Quebec in Gastineau’s favor. 

Robert Navarre came to Detroit in 1730. He, by reason of 
being a Royal Notary, acted as a judge or justice in many 
cases from the time of his coming to Detroit until after the 
close of French rule. Upon the surrender of Detroit to the 
British in 1760, the latter retained Navarre in office as a 
notary. 

After the fall of Quebec, Major Robert Rogers on November 
29, 1760, took possession of Detroit, but did not take possession 
of Michilimackinac until the next year. By the definitive 
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treaty of peace February 10, 1763, France ceded to Great 
Britain, Canada and all its dependencies. No court was actual- 
ly established in Michigan during the period of British occu- 
pation. 

The Pontiac Manuscript, a diary kept by a resident of De- 
troit during its siege by Pontiac in 1763, says Mr. Le Grand 
was “substituted as Judge in the place of Mr. St. Cosme,” in- 
dicating that Justices with limited power existed under Eng- 
lish rule. If we rely upon this manuscript, Gabriel Le Grand 
had succeeded Pierre St. Cosme as Judge as early as May 20, 
1763. 

A young man named Clapham, from Ft. Pitt, visited De- 
troit on a trading expedition in 1762. Captain Campbell, in 
command at Detroit, mentions his presence there and shortly 
thereafter Campbell reported to General Bouquet that Clap- 
ham had been murdered by Indians who accompanied him. 
One of the murderers was tried, convicted, sentenced, and 
hanged at Detroit, probably as a result of conviction by a 
court-martial. 

The Treaty of Capitulation provided that the “French and 
Canadians shall continue to be governed according to the Cus- 
toms of Paris and the laws and usages established for this 
country”. For some time that part of Canada west of a line 
running due south from the southerly bend of Lake Nipissing 
was Indian country, but the Quebec Act was amended so as to 
include Michigan within that Province. By this act the crim- 
inal law of England was to be enforced, but in all matters 
relating to property and civil rights resort should be had to 
the laws of Canada. 

Philip Dejean, a son-in-law of Pierre St. Cosme, was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace by Major Robert Bayard, Com- 
mandant of Detroit, July 28, 1767. In his marriage contract he 
describes himself as “Philip Dejean, Royal Notary, by act of 
law, residing in Detroit.” 

In February 1777 the Governor General of Canada wrote 
to Captain Hamilton, then in command, that he was included 
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in a commission of the peace of the entire province, adding: 
“In that capacity you have a right to issue your warrants for 
apprehending and sending down any persons guilty of crim- 
inal offenses in the district; at least such as are of consequence 
enough to deserve of taking the journey, but these must be 
signed by you and not by Mr. Dejean, whose authority is un- 
known here”. September 15, 1777, he again wrote Hamilton 
asking that the papers and commissions belonging to Mr. 
Sterling that had been delivered to Mr. Dejean, be sent to 
him. 

Captain Hamilton, writing to General Haldimand in 1778, 
indicated that he doubted the right to exercise civil authority. 
Lieutenant Governor Patrick Sinclair of Michilimackinac, in 
1779, questioned directly the wisdom of accepting a commis- 
sion uniting in his own hands both civil and military authority. 
Efforts were made to establish a court having civil jurisdiction 
in Detroit, but no courts were actually established until 1789, 
when William Dummer Powell was made Judge of a Court of 
Common Pleas which sat at L’Assomption, now Sandwich, 
across the river from Detroit, though the Judge lived in De- 
troit. Thomas Smith was appointed first Clerk of this court 
July 24, 1789, and served for three years. Charles Smyth suc- 
ceeded Thomas Smith as Clerk. He joined the British forces 
that assisted the Indians against General Wayne and was 
killed in action. 

The records of the Court of Common Pleas presided over by 
Mr. Justice Powell, having jurisdiction of Michigan, have 
been re-printed in Mr. Justice Riddell’s Michigan Under Brit- 
ish Rule: Law and Law Courts, published by the Michigan His- 
torical Commission (1924). These records show that suits 
on open account, for goods sold and delivered, on promissory 
notes, controversies between master and servant, and those in- 
volving tenants in common, croppers under sharing contracts, 
were not infrequent. Residents of Detroit and those engaged 
in trade at Sandusky and Saginaw were frequently parties 
litigant. 
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The Parliament of Upper Canada in 1792 abolished the 
French civil law as the rule of action and established the 
English rule for the decision of civil controversies. A new 
court, the Court of Requests, was provided. The magistrates 
of the several districts divided the districts into divisions at 
the quarter sessions. The justices of the peace of any division 
or any two or more of them, sat the first and third Saturday 
of each month and decided such cases, without appeal, as came 
before them, and for the first time in English law, either party 
might be a witness. 

A Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace sat at 
Detroit and a Court of Special Sessions of the Peace at Michili- 
mackinac, but no records from these courts or of the Justices 
who presided therein are available. 

Under the French law, wills took effect without probate 
upon the death of the testator. Under English law, wills were 
ineffective as to personal property, without probate. Under 
French law the family of the deceased selected curators, but 
under the English practice Surrogate Judges selected execu- 
tors and appointed administrators. 

In 1767 the Governor General ordered the British probate 
practice discontinued and the French practice resumed as 
cheaper, simpler, and easier. Probate jurisdiction was exer- 
cised by the Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. The records 
show application to Mr. Justice Powell in 1789 to appoint a 
time and place for a family council by the children of Jacques 
Campau, deceased. 

In the records of the Prerogative Court there is a trace of 
Philip Dejean whose first wife had died leaving an infant son. 
Pierre. James May, brother-in-law of Dejean, applied for a 
family council. This was attended by Robert Navarre, Sr., 
Francis Navarre, Dominique St. Cosme, Lambert Baubien, 
James May, Joncaire de Chabert and Walter Roe, all friends 
and relatives of the infant Dejean. Subsequently, July 8, 1790, 
an assembly of the relatives and friends of Philip Dejean was 
called to elect a curator of his estate, which, it appears, he had 
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abandoned. This meeting was attended by Gregor McGregor. 
sheriff, Jonathan Schiefflen, William Hands, Thomas Smith, 
z Clerk of the Court, James May, and Jean Marie Baubien. 
James May was elected to take charge of and administer the 


4 abandoned estate. 
i The Ordinance of 1787 designed by the Continental Congress 
' for the temporary government of the territory belonging to 
: the United States northwest of the Ohio River, provided for 
a court to consist of three judges, any two of whom could 
form a court, to have common law jurisdiction, and a legis: 
‘ lature to consist of the Governor and Judges, or a majority 
i of them, who were directed to adopt and publish in the district 
| such laws of the original states, civil and criminal, as might 
i be necessary and best suited to the circumstances of the dis- 
; trict. 
i The people of Michigan did not participate in the estab- 


lishment of civil government in the Northwest Territory, but 
on the surrender of the British military posts in Michigan 
after the ratification of Jay’s Treaty of 1794, promulgated in 
1796, the territorial government established under the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 was extended to Michigan. General Arthur St. 
Clair was the first Governor of the Northwest Territory. He 
had served under Washington; was a Brigadier General in the 
Continental army in 1776; was elected to Congress in 1786, 
and was President of the Continental Congress in 1787. 





Samuel H. Parsons, the first Chief Justice, was a graduate 
of Harvard where he was a fellow student of John Adams, 
John Hancock, and others prominent in American History. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1759; was King’s Attorney in 
1775; entered the Revolutionary Army in 1775; became a 
brigadier General in 1776, and a Major General in 1780. TTe 
was the first president of the Ohio Company. Parsons first 
suggested a Declaration of Independence. 


} 
| 
| 
3 
‘ 
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James Mitchell Varnum, one of the first judges of the North- 
west Territory, was a graduate of Rhode Island College, now 
Brown University. At the opening of the Revolution he was 
appointed Colonel of the Kentish Guards. In 1775 he was a 
Colonel of the Second Rhode Island Regiment. In 1776 he was 
made a Brigadier General in command of the Rhode Island 
forces. He succeeded Benedict Arnold as Brigadier General 
of the Continental Army in 1777; was made Major General 
of the Rhode Island Militia in 1779. In 1781 he was elected 
to Congress where he served on a committee which prepared 
the rules of practice of the Judges of the Court of Appeals in 
cases of capture, and with Randolph and Ellsworth, presented 
to Congress a plan to make the Articles of Confederation 
adequate for the purposes of government. 

John Armstrong was another of the first judges of the 
Northwest Territory. He had been a student at Princeton, a 
Major in the Revolutionary Army, the author of the “New- 
burgh Addresses,” and it is said he resigned after a few months’ 
service on the Bench. I cannot find that he ever accepted the 
appointment or served on the Bench. He was later United 
States Senator and Minister to France. Upon Armstrong's 
resignation, John Cleve Symmes was appointed in his place. 
Symmes had been a Colonel during the Revolution of the 
New Jersey troops, a member of the New Jersey Convention 
which framed the state constitution, served two years onethe 
New Jersey Council, and was Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey from 1777 to 1783. He was elected a 
member of the Continental Congress in 1785, and became 
interested in the Miami Purchase in Ohio with Elias Boudinot 
and Jonathan Dayton. 

Neither Judge Parsons nor Judge Varnum ever held court 
in Michigan. Varnum died in 1789. 


III 


In the meantime the Constitution of the United States had 
been adopted and William Barton was appointed Judge in the 
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place of James M..Varnum, but Barton refused to serve and 
George Turner was appointed in his stead. Upon the death 
of Judge Parsons, Rufus Putnam was appointed by President 
Washington but he resigned to become Surveyor General of 
the United States in 1796. George Turner resigned as Judge 
of the Northwest Territory in 1798 and Return Jonathan 
Meigs, Jr., was appointed his successor. Meigs was a graduate 
of Yale. He served in the Legislative Council of the Northwest 
Territory, and upon the resignation of Frederick Bates as 
Judge of the Territory of Michigan, Meigs was appointed 
Judge of the Michigan Territorial Court, but resigned his com- 
mission to become a candidate for Governor of Ohio. He sub- 


“sequently served as Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme Court, 


United States Senator, and Postmaster General in the cabinets 
of Presidents Madison and Monroe. 

Winthrop Sargent, first Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and by act of Congress acting Governor in the absence of 
the Governor from the Territory, was a graduate of Harvard. 
He was Brevet Major in the Revolutionary Army and was 
appointed in 1798 by President Adams, Governor of Mississippi 
Territory. 

By the laws of the Northwest Territory, the Supreme Court, 
made up of three Justices appointed by Congress, and after 
adoption of the Constitution and the organization of the gov- 
ernment of the United States thereunder, by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate, had jurisdic- 
tion coextensive with the District Courts of the United States, 
and in addition exercised the powers conferred upon it by the 
Legislature of the Territory. 

Territorial legislation of the Northwest Territory in 1788 
provided a sufficient number of Justices of the Peace should 
be appointed and commissioned by the Governor, any three of 
whom, one at least being of the quorum, were authorized to 
hold General Sessions of the Peace. The Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace was made up of three Justices of the 
Peace, one, at least, being of the quorum. It was authorized 
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to divide the several counties of the Territory into townships: 
to alter the boundaries; appoint constables, commissioners of 
the poor, and township clerks in each township. It was a 
court of inferior criminal jurisdiction next above Justices of 
the Peace, having cognizance of criminal cases where the pun- 
ishment did not extend to life, limb, or imprisonment for 
more than one year. 

A number of suitable persons not exceeding five nor less 
than three, were to be appointed by the Governor in each 
county to keep a court of record, styled the County Court of 
Common Pleas. One or more of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas were authorized in their respective counties 


to hear and determine all cases arising on contract wherein’ 


the sum demanded did not exceed five dollars. A Judge of 
Probate was to be appointed in each county, whose duty it 
was to take proofs of last wills and testaments, grant let- 
ters testamentary and of administration, and do everything 
appertaining to the probate office except rendering definite 
sentences and final decrees. Where it was necessary to do 
this, the Probate Judge was authorized to call to his as- 
sistance two of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
for the county who, with the Judge of Probate, constituted 
a Court of Probate. 

sy act of August 1, 1792, it was made the duty of the 
Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace at the last 
term of court held preceding the first day of January of 
each year, to estimate the county charges for the succeeding 
year, which estimate if approved by the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, was authorized to be raised by the inhabitants 
of that county by assessment in proportion to their wealth 
and ability to pay. 

Another act relating to the judiciary was passed by the 
Legislature of the Northwest Territory in 1795. It provided 
for a continuation of the same courts originally authorized. 
The several Judges of the Supreme Court were directed to 
hold nisi prius courts in the several counties. The traveling 
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expenses of the Judge, Attorney General, and Clerk of the 
Court, were provided for and all ferrymen were required 
to carry these officers over the several ferries of the Terri- 
tory without ferryage, fee, or reward. 

The common law of England, all statutes or acts of the 
British Parliament made in aid of the common law prior to 
the fourth year of the reign of King James I, of a general 
nature and not local to that kingdom, and the several laws 
in force in the Territory were declared to be the rule of de- 
cision until repealed by legislative authority or disapproved 
by Congress. The Supreme Court was given power to punish 
for contempt every attorney receiving money for the use of a 
client and refusing to pay the same when demanded. Persons 
acting as judges and officers of inferior courts were prohibited 
from practicing in the general court. 

Judge C. I. Walker says: “Detroit was at this time enclosed 
with a stockade composed of pickets from ten to fifteen feet 
high. The east line of the town was at Griswold Street and 
the west at Wayne: the north between Larned and Congress. 
Its area comprised about three acres..... ” Wayne County 
was established by preclamation of Acting Governor Sargent, 
August 15, 1796. 

The Frecuiive Journal of the Northwest Territory in pos- 
session of the Ohio Historical Society shows that August 16. 
1796, Peter Audrain was appointed Recorder of Wayne County. 
August 19, 1796, Robert Navarre, James Abbott, Lewis Beau- 
fait, James May, Joseph Voyer, Francis Navarre, and Nathan 
Williams were appointed and commissioned as Justices of the 
Peace of Wayne County. Another commission was issued em- 
powering and requiring the Justices above named, with other 
Justices of the Peace of the county, to hold and keep a Court 
of Record, styled the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace. 
Peter Audrain was appointed clerk of the court, George Mc. 
Dougall, sheriff, Herman Eberts, coroner. On the same day. 
Winthrop Sargent as Acting Governor, issued a proclamation 
ordaining that the Court of General Quarter Sessions of the 
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Peace in the County of Wayne be kept four times a year in De. 
troit on the first Tuesday of December, March, June, and 
September of each year, commencing the first Tuesday of De- 
cember, 1796. 

September 4, 1796, Sargent, as Acting Governor at Michili- 
mackinac in Wayne County, appointed and commissioned Ad- 
hemer St. Martin and George Young, Justices of the Peace. 
Henry Burbeck, Major in the United States Army, in com- 
mand at Michilimackinac, was commissioned a Justice of the 
Peace during his command at that post unless his commission 
should be revoked by the Governor. Adhemer St. Martin was 
commissioned as Notary Public, and the power of administer- 
ing oaths of allegiance to the United States to those who re- 
mained at Michilimackinac was given to Henry Burbeck and 
Adhemer St. Martin. 

The Court of Common Pleas of Wayne County was to be held 
at the time and place where the General Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace for the county were held. The Judge of Probate of 
Wayne County was to hold sessions in Detroit on the first 
Monday of December, March, June, and September of each and 
every year. Peter Audrain was commissioned Prothonotary of 
the Court. He was also commissioned as Judge of Probate. 
James Jaubin and Jean Marie Beaubien were appointed Jus- 
tices of the Peace of Wayne County, September 29, 1796. 

August 19, 1797, Herman Eberts was commissioned sheriff 
in place of George McDougall, resigned. May 9, 1798, Peter 
Audrain was appointed and commissioned as register of the 
land office in Wayne County. 

About this time, Sargent, who had been Acting Governor, 
was appointed Governor of Mississippi Territory, and June 
28, 1798, the Governor revoked the commission of Herman 
EKberts as sheriff, for refusing to execute certain writs issued 
out of the Court of the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace. 

Mathew Ernest was commissioned as Justice of the Peace 
and one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. August 
21, 1798, James Henry was commissioned a Justice of the 
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Court of Common Pleas and a Judge of the General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace. In 1799 George McDougall and Joseph 
Cissne were commissioned Justices of the Peace of. Wayne 
County. 

March 23, 1799, the Governor wrote a letter to John Cleves 
Symmes, presiding Judge of the Supreme Court, requesting 
him to make inquiry into complaints against Peter Audrain, 
Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, and Patrick Mc- 
Niff, a Justice of the Peace of Wayne County, when he should 
hold the Circuit Court at Detroit. 

December 2, 1799, the Governor appointed George Mc- 
Dougall, Charles Frangois Chabert de Joncaire, and Jacob Vis- 
gar, Justices of the Court of the Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
of Wayne County. March 9, 1800, the Governor suspended the 
commissions of James May and Joseph Cissne, Justices of the 
Peace of Wayne County, until inquiry into their conduct in 
the case of the commissioners be made; and June 12, 1800, 
the Governor issued a commission to John Cleves Symmes, 
Jacob Burnett, and Arthur St. Clair, Jr., to inquire into the 
conduct of James May and Joseph Cissne, Justices of the 
Peace. Subsequently the Governor issued a commission to John 
Cleves Symmes to inquire into the conduct of Peter Audrain 
relative to a certain record transmitted to the General Court 
from Wayne County, said to have been falsified. 

Jacob Burnett says that from the year 1796 to the formation 
of the state government of Ohio in 1803, the bar of Hamilton 
County attended the Court at Marietta and Detroit, and dur- 
ing the whole of that time Mr. St. Clair, Mr. Symmes, and 
Mr. Burnett never missed a term of court in either of these 
places. 


IV 


Congress, by an act effective July 4, 1800, created Indiana 
Territory. Western Michigan became a part of Indiana Terri- 
tory, while eastern Michigan remained a part of the North- 
west Territory until the creation of the State of Ohio, when it 
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was attached to the Territory of Indiana. After the organiza- 
‘tion of Indiana Territory, the Governor and Judges thereof 
met at Vincennes January 23, 1801, and passed an act provid- 
ing for and establishing courts in the Territory. A Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace was to be held four times a year 
in each county; Justices of the Peace had the same general 
powers as Justices of the Peace of the Northwest Territory: 
appeals were provided for from the Court of General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace and all other courts of record, to the 
General or Supreme Court of the Territory. A Supreme Court 
of Record, styled the General Court, was provided for, with 
general supervisory control over all inferior courts. Issues 
joined in the General Court were to be tried in the county 
where the cause originated before the Judges of the General 
Court or any one of them, as a Circuit Court. The Judges of 
the General Court were empowered and required to go on the 
circuit each year in each county as fully as Justices of nisi 
prius in any of the United States could do. 

The General Court was given appellate jurisdiction from 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace and the Courts 
of Common Pleas or from any other court held in the respec- 
tive counties. The Judges of the General Court were given 
power from time to time to deliver the jails of all persons 
committed for treason, murder, or other capital crimes. 

The Court of Common Pleas was to convene three times a 
year in each county on the same day as the terms of court of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace convened. 

November 7, 1803, that part of the act of 1801 requiring the 
attendance of two Judges of the General Court to hold such 
court or a Court of Oyer and Terminer and General Jail De- 
livery, was repealed. 

A Circuit Court was required to be held in the counties of 
Clark, Dearborn, and Wayne once a year and the Judges 
of the General Court or any one of them, was required to go to 
the circuit once each year. This act was made effective Sep- 
tember 22, 1804. 
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January 23, 1803, the Governor of Indiana by executive pro- 
clamation, created Wayne County, Indiana Territory, and pro- 
vided that each and every person within the bounds of said 
county who held civil commissions under the government of 
the Northwest Territory at the time of the formation of the 
State of Ohio, should continue to execute and enjoy their 
respective offices as Justices of the Courts of Common Pleas 
or the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Orphans’ 
Court, and should, until otherwise directed, continue to hold 
their respective courts at the times and places at which they 
were accustomed to be held under the government of the North- 
west Territory. 

Wayne County (Indiana) politicians desired some changes 
in the personnel of the Judges of their courts and in May, 
1803, the Governor appointed and commissioned James May, 
Francis Navarre, Jean Marie Beaubien, James Henry, Jacob 
Visgar, Chabert Joncaire, Antoine de Quindre, John Dode- 
mead, William McDowell [McDonald?] Scott and Mathias 
Henry, Justices of the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace, 
and James May, James Henry, Jacob Visgar, Chabert Jon- 
caire, and William McDowell [McDonald?] Scott, Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Wayne County. 

John Adams, President of the United States, as shown by 
the Executive Journal, appointed William Clarke, first Judge, 
Henry Vanderburgh second judge, and John Griffin third 
Judge, of Indiana Territory, all of whom were commissioned 
July 4, 1800. Philbrick says of William Clarke: “Nothing is 
known beyond his name, and his early death, whatever may 
have been his legal qualifications, precluded any record of 
them.” 

Henry Vanderburgh was a native of New York, served in 
the Revolutionary Army and removed to Vincennes before 
1790, at which time he was married there. August 12, 1791, 
he was made Judge of Probate, and Justice of the Peace in 
Knox County. Judge Turner threatened to impeach him be- 
fore the Governor and Judges of the Northwest Territory for 
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holding slaves contrary to the provisions of the Ordinance 
of 1787. He was a member of the first General Assembly of 
the Northwest Territory and president of the first Legis- 
lative Council thereof. When Indiana Territory was created, 
he was appointed Judge of Probate of Knox County on July 
28, 1800, and served until he took office as a member of the 
General Court, December 10, 1800. Judge Vanderburgh held 
the only term of the General Court in Wayne County during 
the time Michigan constituted a part of Indiana Territory. 

John Griffin, the third Judge, was a son of Cyrus Griffin 
who obtained his legal education abroad, was president of 
the Continental Congress, and was appointed by President 
Washington to be Judge of the United States District Court 
for the District of Virginia. 

After the death of William Clarke, Thomas Terry Davis was 
appointed as a member of the General Court of Indiana Terri- 
tory and served during the remainder of the time that Mich- 
igan was attached to Indiana Territory for governmental 
purposes. 

There is no doubt that Judge Vanderburgh held court in 
Wayne County at Detroit, but whether any of the other 
Judges accompanied him is not clear. 


At is own request, upon the organization of the Territory 
of Michigan, Judge Griffin resigned as Judge of the General 
Court of Indiana Territory and was appointed one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan. 

In 1803, seven cases were pending in the General Court 
of Indiana Territory which originated in Wayne County. 
Other cases originating in what is now Michigan were sub- 
sequently instituted. The inhabitants of Detroit and vicinity 
in 1803 protested to Congress against being attached to In- 
diana Territory and asked for the formation of a separate 
Territory urging as a reason the great distance of Detroit 
and Michilimackinac from Vincennes, saying: “Experience 
has already taught us the ruinous consequence which a pro- 
crastination in judicial proceedings produces to commence. 
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For a term of more than six years whilst under the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory but two Superior Courts 
were held in the County of Wayne, notwithstanding the many 
actions removed into the General Court,—several of which 
still remain undecided although pending for three or four 
years. The ostensible causes which operate to deprive us of 
regular and stated courts whilst a part of the late territory 
must necessarily increase so long as to remain attached to 
Indiana in a ratio proportionate to the increase of distance 
added to the greater hazards the Judges must encounter in a 
journey of at least double the distance the late Judges had to 
travel, and the whole of that immense distance through a 
continued Indian country inhabited by distinct nations and 
tribes of savages often at war among themselves, as well as 
hostile to travelers.” 

In 1804 it was urged that “persons capitally punishable are 
seldom prosecuted to conviction. They remain in confinement 
for the want of competent authorities to try them until they 
are forgotten, when with the assistance of their associates 
in guilt, they break their bonds and deride from the opposite 
bank the impotence of our magistrates.” 


(To be continued ) 








SCHERMERHORN OF THE TIMES 
By Grorce W. Stark 
The Detroit News 

S I sit at my typewriter to embark on a pleasant. and 
A perhaps fruitful excursion into my newspaper past, with 
special reference to the days and deeds of the late James 
Schermerhorn, I am suddenly struck by the thought that 
there is now no Schermerhorn at work on a Detroit news- 
paper. That is a melancholy reflection and it is a little 
frightening too. Whither are we drifting? What revolu- 
tionary change in journalistic processes has been wrought in 
these swiftly-changing times? 

Why, there have always been Schermerhorns in the inky 
pastures of Michigan’s metropolis. Multitudes of them, hale 
and hearty people, with a zest for living, a gregarious tribe, 
whose members loved to talk and write. James Schermerhorn, 
a publicist of daring, an orator of vast renown, brilliant and 
resourceful, was the fountain-head of them all. He died De- 
cember 2, 1941, after a considerable period of ill-health. But 
in spite of physical and financial reverses, he lived his de- 
clining years gracefully, because they were endowed with a 
comforting philosophy that had attached itself to him 
through the years of struggle. 

The newspaper Schermerhorns of his generation included 
Brothers Charles and Byron,—Charles who served the edi- 
torial field and Byron, the business. Like James (or Jim as 
he was familiarly known) they were and are huge physical 
specimens. Byron died recently. Ll-health has dogged Charles, 
too, and it forced his retirement from the newspapers, after 
he had built up a huge clientele with his column in The Detroit 
News. 

The Schermerhorn tradition was eloquently projected in 
later years by James, Jr., the son of the subject of this sketch 
and by Jane, the daughter of Charles. Both have left Detroit 
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journalism and without a Schermerhorn we are depressed 
and lonesome. 

I suppose it is no exaggeration to say that Jim Schermer- 
horn introduced the personal note into Detroit journalism. 
In a day when most editors functioned behind a desk in shirt- 
sleeves and green eye-shades and seemed to delight in an- 
onymity, he came boldly forth in frock coat and high silk hat 
and spoke right out in meeting. He was as skillful on the 
platform as he was behind a typewriter. He had a way with 
words. 


Until the years took toll of him, forcing him to a calmer 
life, the closing period of which was spent in an apartment 
at the Whittier Hotel, overlooking the Detroit River, he cru- 
saded with some violence and with a booming wit in behalf 
of all he ardently believed in. And he believed in much, in- 
cluding Prohibition, of which he was Detroit’s most ardent 
champion in the days when the Drys were straining every 
resource to make that city their own. A more liberal stand 
on this moot question might conceivably have altered the 
pattern of his later life. Certainly the financial path would 
have been much easier for him. But he ardently believed 
in Prohibition in principle and he was never one to compromise 
with his principles. Let that be said to his everlasting credit. 

Probably he will be remembered more vividly as a public 
speaker than as an editor, As such, he won great country- 
wide renown after the sale of that newspaper brought his 
retirement from The Detroit Times, which he founded about 
the turn of the century. He was a graceful and eloquent 
after-dinner speaker and shone brilliantly in that capacity in 
a more gracious time when public speaking was regarded as 
more of an art than is the case today. 


But it was in his editorial career that he really rejoiced, 
for he inherited his newspaper ardor from his pioneering 
father and, like him, belonged to that diminishing type of 
old-school editor, in whom, personality dominated the product 
of their presses. In the tough primitive school of country 
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newspapering he learned his trade. His father, William Ten 
Broeck Schermerhorn, had come out of New York State to 
found the Gazette in Hudson, Michigan.’ 

There young James Schermerhorn went to work and, in his 
reminiscent moods, he was fond of saying that his father was 
more interested in the table of contents of his newspaper than 
in the Schermerhorn geneological table, which was doubtless 
long, with many branches. Necessity forced the elder Scher- 
merhorn to maintain a lively interest in the long family 
table in the square, low-ceilinged dining room, surrounded 
in due course by a dozen young appetites, to appease which 
he had to keep the editor’s cellar crammed full of foodstuffs 
received in exchange for subscriptions from the farms that 
environed the Southern Michigan village. The aforesaid 
farms also supplied the cordwood for the editor’s stoves 
through the long and sometimes desperate winters. 

Into this realistic rural newspaper scene young James was 
ushered March 13, 1865, and it is only a slight abuse of 
truth to say that he teethed on a printer’s stick and was 
weaned on ink. He became a printer’s devil when he was 
barely tall enough to reach the type cases, working in the 
print shop after school hours. 

Into the office of the Gazette, an awkward young fellow 
would shamble in with his fledgling verses. Jim Schermerhorn 
loved to recall that the lines of the poet’s stanzas were about 
as long as their author and very difficult to confine within 
the column rules. But his name was Will Carleton and the 
Hudson Gazette offered him his first encouragement. Later 
on, the poet was to write something called “Over the Hill to 
the Poorhouse” and to achieve a vogue that placed his Farm 
Ballads on the center table of every farmer’s parlor in the 
land. 

James Schermerhorn went to Oberlin College and, after two 
terms there, won an appointment to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, where he was a classmate of 


1See Michigan History Magazine, Spring-Summer issue for 1935 (pp. 253-277), 
“A Quarter Century of Michigan Journalism.” 
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General John J. Pershing. After two years there, the death 
of his father made it imperative that he return to Michigan 
to take over the editorship of the Gazette. 

During the nine years he conducted it, he made this little 
country weekly a force in the community and an influence 
throughout the commonwealth. In 1895, he felt the need for a 
wider field for his expanding talent, so he turned the paper 
over to his brothers and came to Detroit, where he obtained 
a position on The Detroit News. 

Later, he worked for The Detroit Free Press and finally, 
in 1900, he launched his own urban journalistic enterprise, 
which he called The Detroit Today. In 1903, he renamed it 
The Detroit Times. It was an eternal struggle to keep the 
little paper afloat and, in 1921, he sold it to the Hearst in- 
terests and retired to devote himself largely to public speak- 
ing, a field in which he had already built up a considerable 
reputation. 

In politics, he was a strong Democrat and in 1896 he was 
drafted by the party as a candidate for the State Legislature, 
but met defeat at the election, along with the rest of the 
party. This was his only bid for public office. Even his ac- 
ceptance of the tenets of the Democratic party, however, 
could not hold him in line in 1928, when he deserted it be- 
cause Al Smith, the party’s presidental standard-bearer, was 
frankly wet. 

In the quiet evening of this editor-orator’s eventful life, it 
was my happy privilege to visit him occasionally and hear 
from his own lips fanciful interpretations of his warm mem- 
ories of his father, William Ten Broeck Schermerhorn, whom 
he delighted to call Ten Broeck. This was all the testimony 
that was needed to conclude that James Schermerhorn came 
honestly by his fluency of tongue and pen. In his professional 
editorial pose, Ten Broeck was coatless, sleeves rolled up 
above his stout Dutch wrists, just as I have often observed 
his son. 
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More vaguely, Jim rembered his editor-father as an orator, 
an upstanding, well-groomed figure of a man, his head topped 
with a high silk hat. He would have commanded attention 
anywhere. But Jim recalled how his boyish vanity was fed 
by the visits of his father, as a member of the school board, 
to his classes in the Hudson school. But he was most im- 
posing on the platform at public gatherings, although Jim 
confessed that these appearances were somewhat frightening 
to him, as oratory was something in which his father had had 
no academic training. 

“But,” said Son Jim, “there was always substance in what 
he had to say; his remarks were well-phrased and went to 
the point with directness and forcefulness, even if a_ bit 
nervously. At that, he was happier in his participation in 
programs than the abashed after-dinner speaker who con- 
fessed, ‘Brethren, when I came to this feast, only God and 
myself knew what I was going to say to you and now only 
God knows!’ ” 

An indication of the elder Schermerhorn’s self-acquired 
style of oratory is contained in his peroration to an address 
to the old Fourth Infantry on “The Citizen Soldier,” certainly 
a subject, in which there is a vast renewed interest at this 
time: 

“Have you ever seen such soldiers? Did you not see them 
march twenty years ago from our own State, aye, from our 
own town, to glory or to death? And some of them we have 
with us today; and the living remnant of the Army of the 
Union illustrates another grand feature of a citizen soldiery: 
How like magic these wonderful armies vanished and the 
sound of the clarion of war gave place to the music of the 
arts and industries of Peace! 

“When the great Captain of the Revolution—the immortal 
Washington—had finished the fight, he surrendered his com- 
mission and refused a crown. On his way to accept the high- 
est civil honor of the land, the ladies of Trenton strewed his 
path with flowers and welcomed him as the hero who had 
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defended the mothers and would protect the daughters. So, 
members of the Fourth, Citizen Soldiers of the Great Re- 
public, having won a great fight for the right, you have put 
off the helmet and the sword, but in your hearts you have 
sworn and with your strong right arms you are ready to de- 
fend the same principles now and forever!” 

Declamations such as this were made more impressive by 
the editor’s powerful physique and by his elegant attire. So, 
it is fitting to take a further inventory of Ten Broeck’s per- 
sonal appearance. 

His half-sister once conducted the railroad eating house at 
White Pigeon and she acclaimed the editor of che Gazette, 
clad in blue serge and broad-brimmed Panama hat, a most 
distinguished looking delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago, when the delegation stopped with her 
for lunch. 

When, indeed, he took a trip with the Michigan editors to 
old Orchard Beach as guests of The Detroit Evening News, 
a woman reporter (there were so few of them then) singled 
him out as the handsomest member of the party, as he ap- 
peared on the beach in becoming summer garb, not the only 
pebble, but certainly the most noticeable one. 

These flattering reactions remained with Son James, per- 
haps because of that time when he chanced to stand in the 
relation of valet and personal bodyguard (as though “one 
would ever be needed) to his father when they were en route to 
the State Capitol at Lansing. 

Passing from one car to another between Hudson and the 
first stop, that handsome silk hat, of which notice has already 
been taken, was blown into wintry space by a gust of wind. 
They detrained at Pittsburgh and Son James was dispatched 
back along the right of way to seek the hat. 

A mile or more from the station, he found track of the 
errant headpiece in a steep snowbank; but looking further 
down the tracks, he discovered the handsome tile adorning 
the head of a member of the section gang. 
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Son James got back to Pittsford with it in time to restore 
the hat to his anxious father and they proceeded to the 
Capitol, the prize silk hat resting on the seat beside its owner. 
This endured until a plump female passenger entered and 
planted herself firmly atop the topper. 

James had long forgotten just what it was his father said 
in the face of this new catastrophe, but he thought it must 
have been comparable to what Abraham Lincoln once said 
when exactly the same tragedy befell him: “Madam, I could 
have told you that wouldn’t fit you before you tried it on!” 

Well, these father and son memories are employed here, 
because they serve as a true index to the career of James 
Schermerhorn, of the Times, editor and orator. Certainly, the 
sins and virtues of the father were visited upon the son and 
there can be no valid appraisal of the latter without some 
examination of the hearty Michigan back country newspaper- 
ing life of the former. The land bred editors as well as 
farmers. 

Because of these gay and tender memories, James Scher- 
merhorn was the unfailing optimist to the very end, despite 
ill health and the advancing years. He liked to say that his 
philosophy of old age was to “get grandchildren.” The Scher- 
merhorn line produced nine for him and so his old age was 
abundantly blessed. And his philosophy of old age included, 
too, a verse from Edwin Markham, the lines of which sprang 
ready to his lips, whenever the challenge came: 


“T look to the future for bread and wine, 

I bid the past adieu. 
I laugh—and lift my hand to the years ahead. 
Come on—I’m ready for you!” 



























Civit War EXPERIENCES OF A GERMAN EMIGRANT 
AS ToLp BY THE LATE JOSEPH RuFrFr or ALBION 


BOUT the first of June the weather began to grow hot.! 
We were glad to be ordered to march away from the 
place. The heat had killed some of the horses and even the 
bodies of some of the soldiers in their shallow rain-washed 
graves sent a strong odor over the. battlefield. Although yet 
very weak to march we were glad to get away, out into purer 
air and where people lived. A two days’ march brought us 
to Bethel on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, north of Corinth, 
Mississippi about 22 miles. Footsore and so tired, I threw 
myself down on the ground without trying to get anything 
to eat. We rested here for a few days. There was a beautiful 
spring where we got water that seemed so refreshing. And 
the vegetables were so much more palatable than hardtack, 
pork and coffee. 

After about a week we moved on north to Jackson, Tenn. 
The heat was severe and we were tired and footsore so we 
turned into a grove to lie down on the bare ground. A sudden 
wind from the northeast came up and the weather turned 
chilly. Next day we were on our way to another camp near 
the 43rd Ill. Infantry who were all Germans. Our duties were 
not very heavy, only guard and picket duty, so we began to 
be somewhat refreshed and strengthened. Our regiment was 
very much reduced on account of the battle. Besides killed 
and wounded, nearly a hundred had been taken prisoners. 
Our tent quarters were no longer crowded. Whereas before 
there were from 22 to 24 in a tent, there were now only 12 
or 15. As we became stronger we began to better our con- 
ditions by learning of camp and field service, taking advan- 


‘The first article in this Civil War series was printed in the Spring number of 
the Magazine for 1948. The author was one of a large German family which 
emigrated to America in the 1850’s, settling on a farm near Albion, Michigan. 
“The Joys and Sorrows of An Emigrant Family,” written by Mr. Ruff for the 
Magazine (April-July number, 1920, pp. 530-574), described adventures full of 
the pioneer experiences just before the outbreak of the Civil War. The present 
manuscript was completed by Mr. Ruff shortly before his death January 19, 
1921. We are pleased to print this Civil War story of loyal service to his adopted 
country in its hour of crisis.—Ed 
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tage of all we had learned by sad experience. Officers and 
soldiers were becoming every day more used to the soldier’s 
life and better acquainted with its duties. Of course it can 
not be expected that among so many men of different charac- 
ter and training, there would not be a few whose conduct 
brought down upon them some pretty severe punishments. 
Yet in the main we did not clear everything which came in 
our way, and tried always to have due regard for women 
and children who sometimes were left in destitute circum- 
stances on account of the war. 

About the first of July that year of ’62, our Co. D was de- 
tailed to go some 30 or 40 miles north on the M. and O. Rail- 
road, not far from a place called Humbolt, Ky. We were 
sent out on flat cars, and encamped near a cypress swamp. 
We were to guard the railroad which was in danger of being 
destroyed by the enemy. Our duty was mainly guard duty. 
We were out in the open country, with patches of timber 
around us. Berries and vegetables were becoming ripe and 
we occasionally had something added to our coarse army ra- 
tions that was quite palatable. 


Nothing unusual occurred during our stay of three or four 
weeks. My most thrilling experience happened to me once on 
picket duty. It was midnight and I was standing under one 
of those large cypress trees whose branches spread out far 
and wide, almost hanging to the ground. Everything was as 
quiet as the grave, when all at once the branches began to 
move about me and one of those large southern owls sent 
forth his most unearthly whoop. It made the woods resound 
far and wide, and fairly lifted the hair from my head. At 
least a large share of my hair came out that summer. While 
the cause was probably a touch of typhoid fever, still the 
owl’s hoot may have helped. 

When we were relieved, we boarded a train of flat cars 
to return to our regiment. During our stay at Humboldt the 
regiment had moved further south, from Jackson to a place 
called Bolivar, some 45 miles distant. We arrived there about 
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8:30 in the evening, and unloaded our baggage at the rail- 
road depot. The Lieutenant in charge asked us if we desired 
to march out to the camp or whether we’d rather stay at the 
depot. We told him we would rather stay there until morn- 
ing as it was a mile and a half out. Presently our acting 
Orderly, Thompson, detailed me and Comrade Long for guard 
over the baggage. We two stayed up with each other nearly 
all night. In the morning after taking a lunch for breakfast 
we marched over to the camp on Bright’s Hill in the open. 
It was now late in July or near the Ist of August, 1862. 
It began to be fiercely hot. We had not been more than half 
an hour in camp before the regular Orderly Sergeant came 
around making up a Detail for fatigue duty. He told me I 
was one of those detailed to go. 

Here came one of the severest tests in my military life. 
My rights as a private soldier were at stake. I had just been 
discharged from my duty as a guard during the night and 
needed my rest. I knew it was contrary to army regulations 
to force a man on duty until his regular turn came unless 
for violation of some military rule in which case, as a punish- 
ment, a private could be placed on extra duty. I knew I 
didn’t come in that class and to surrender to an arbitrary 
command did not fit me very well. After informing the 
Sergeant and proving that I had just come from guard duty 
he not only persisted in his orders but swore at me. That 
overbalanced my good nature. I saw there was no use dis- 
cussing things further with him so I asked him to go to the 
Captain and see what he had to say. The Sergeant claimed 
that he had left off at my name when our company was sent 
away on detached service. I knew there was no argument 
in that and stood my ground. I told my story to the Captain 
who sidestepped by saying he did not wish to interfere with 
the Orderly Sergeant Dep’t. I knew he was only evading 
his duty as Captain in performing a just act for one of the 
soldiers of his company. It was at a standstill. There was 
one higher court of appeal and for a moment I was inclined 
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to take it. Had I appealed to the Colonel of our regiment 
I am almost sure I should have had a hearing. But this would 
have placed the Orderly and the Captain in a humiliating posi- 
tion, especially as considerable antagonism existed at the 
time between the Colonel and the Captain. My better judg- 
ment told me that if I went to the Colonel it would be taken 
as an act of revenge. I was a private and I knew it would 
put me under the displeasure and surveilance of my superiors. 
So I resolved to bide my time and told them I would go if 
this was their sense of justice. 

I joined the squad, taking along my spade to help dig the 
sinks. The Sergeant in charge of this Detail was quite a 
different man. After arriving at the place where we were to 
work, the Sergeant divided his squad into two reliefs, 1 and 2, 
changing every half hour. As I came in No. 2, I sat down 
resting by the side of the Sergeant and related my experience 
of the morning. He said to me, 

“And they sent you out here to work in the hot sun after 
coming from guard duty?” 

I said, “Yes.-—and I can prove it if you wish to take the 
trouble to go with me.” 

“No,” he answered, “you are all right. Take your spade 
and go back to your company. If they say anything to you 
tell them I sent you. I’m in command today.” 

I obeyed the Sergeant, picked up my spade and returned to 
my company. It wasn’t more than fifteen minutes before the 
Orderly Sergeant came around and wanted to know if I had 
reported with my Detail. I told him I had, and he asked, 
“Then why aren't you with them?” 

“Because,” I said simply, “the Sergeant sent me back. He 
said you had no right to put me on duty when I came off from 
guard, and he is in command today.” 

This was too much for the Orderly Sergeant and he walked 
off. 

I have been particular in relating this experience because 
I am fully satisfied that it favored my military prospects 
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afterwards when that very same Sergeant recommended me 
for promotion and the Captain afterwards for a Commission. 


Our duties here were principally guard and picket duty, 
some reconnoitering and now and then a foraging expedition. 
One of these I will relate. A Detail of soldiers was made the 
evening previous to our going. We were to be ready early in 
the morning, and accordingly reported at headquarters to 
receive orders. We had to wait quite a while and so some of 
the boys went on a personal foraging expedition of their own. 
A case of wine bottles which no doubt belonged to some of the 
headquarters officers had been left carelessly sticking out from 
under the tent. The boys pulled it out but had no cork screw 
to open the bottles with. As a substitute they took the draw 
pin from the wagon tongue and thus knocked the heads of 
the bottles off and imbibed from the necks of the bottles. Of 
course the teamsters who were always in the lead in anything 
of this kind got their portion fair. While no irregularities 
occurred, yet all got enough for the work on hand. 

We passed on out into the country some five or six miles 
and turned into a large plantation where we loaded the 
wagons with oat bundles and corn fodder. After that we all 
went searching for personal forage. Jumping down from the 
wagons, some of the men went off after the poultry. I could 
hear the squawking, and started in the direction of the racket, 
trotting along a path down in front of the slave cabin. An 
old gray-headed darky was sitting in front of one of the 
cabins. He heard me coming but could not see me for he was 
nearly blind. Evidently he had found out that “Yankee 
Linkum soldiers” were somewhere on the plantation and he 
intercepted me with, “Look-a-heah,—— you come heah!” 

I stepped up to the old man and asked him what he wanted. 

“Ts you one of them ‘Linkum soldiers’ ?” 

I told him I was, and he asked me to step up closer. He 
could not see very well, he explained. So I came closer and 
he took a good look up and down. Suddenly he exclaimed, 
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“Well ah declare. You look like gentlemen. I believes you 
is gentlemen. Our folks said you had horns!” 

I hastened to assure him that we were not of the horned 
tribe and were really quite civilized. With that I started off, 
for the rest of the soldiers were getting all the chickens. I had 
to content myself with some peaches and watermelons but 
they tasted mighty good. I have been particular in relating 
this incident because it is typical of many which occurred 
while we were camped on Bright’s Hill at Bolivar. 

Most of us boys were farmer boys and we knew what cows 
were for, especially that they needed milking every so often. 
When the darkies came after the cows, it was necessary for 
them to drive the animals past the picket post. The pickets 
saw to it that the cows were detained long enough so that 
the day’s milk supply was secured. Then on the way to the 
barnyard, the herd had to pass our camp. Some of our spry 
milkers came in for their share and I’m inclined to think that 
by the time the cows reached Mr. Bright’s barnyard there 
wasn’t much milking left to be done. In addition to that, a 
man named Hunt would get up about 3 o’clock in the morning 
and relieve quite a number of the cows from their burdens. 
He used to sell the milk to the soldiers. 

Another incident also concerns the cows. Mr. Bright owned 
a tannery and one day one of our soldiers came upon a squad 
of Union cavalry who had killed a “critter” and were in the 
act of dressing it, out in the pasture. They were just taking 
off the hide and this soldier inquired if he could have it. The 
others were interested in the meat and parted easily with the 
hide. The soldier took it and rolled it into a pack and brought 
it to Mr. Bright’s tannery. Mr. Bright being present, the 
soldier offered the hide for sale. Mr. Bright examined it care- 
fully and said it looked like a hide from off his own cattle. 
This resulted in some parleying but in the end the soldier 
disposed of the hide to Mr. Bright for $2.50. I am not sitting 
in judgment on the soldier’s act. To many such as he, it was 
“war,” and no time to question right or wrong. 
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We were sometimes sent out as a reconnoitering party; 
sometimes called into line of battle expecting to fight. Later 
we again moved to another camp some distance north of 
Bolivar. Co. D was here for a time detached again and posted 
in a fort in which was stationed a battery of artillery. 

About the middle of September our regiment was sent to 
Corinth, Miss., as re-enforcement to Gen'l. Rosecrans at the 
Battle of Iuka, Miss. We broke camp early in the morning 
and proceeded to where we could wait for a train north to 
Jackson, Tenn. and then to Corinth. We waited all day and 
the train did not come until morning. We arrived at Corinth 
about dark and here we were reminded of the condition of 
southern railroads, riding inside and on top of box cars. 
At Corinth we were switched over on the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad. The train consisted of about fifteen cars. Out 
of Corinth we encounteerd a grade which the engine endeav- 
ored to make three different times, all ineffectually. At last 
they resorted to cutting off a few cars and started on. Thus 
portions of this train were left along the track. When at last 
the engine went on I was on top of a box car of one section. 
I stretched out and got to sleep having been tossed about all 
day on top of the car. I could not have slept more than a half 
hour when a dash of rain came pouring down on us. We 
crowded down below to get inside when already it was filled 
like a box of sardines. No rest nor sleep for any of us. It 
continued to rain all night and next forenoon. Sometime be- 
fore noon the railroad engine returned from Burnsville, picked 
up the sections left on the track and pushed back into Corinth. 
Here we succeeded in getting a war dinner, and sometime after, 
the train was made up again. We boarded it and the engine 
put on all steam to make the grade. I was sitting in the car 
door and looking off across the fields when all at once my feet 
struck the end of a stick of timber. As good fortune would 
have it, my feet flew up and slid along on top of this timber 
fairly making the sparks fly. Simultaneously with the jerk it 
gave my feet, a strong hand was laid on my shoulder and the 
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strength of it lifted me up bodily onto my feet. The Lieuten- 
ant stood there in front of me and said with a nervous tremor, 
“You d , you came near getting killed.” I didn’t dis- 
agree with him, for I am sure that if my feet had been drawn 
under the timber instead of over, I should never have been able 
to tell the story. 








We moved out to the battlefield and remained in line of 
battle but not called into action. Next morning we moved 
back to Burnsville and marched back to Corinth. This was 
a tedious march, for the weather was very hot. We ar- 
rived at Corinth, and returned by train to Bolivar by way of 
Jackson. Next day as we were pulling out of Jackson we were 
in for real trouble. At the rear of the train were three fiat 
cars and one passenger coach. Two of the cars were ‘not 
crated in. The one that Co. D was on was crated. The 
soldiers, mostly the 68th Ohio Infantry, were sitting on the 
car hanging their feet off. The train was under good headway 
and as we passed a switch, all at once these flat cars jumped 
the track, swaying to and fro. The soldiers commenced to 
jump,—a number did not clear the car and were run over and 
killed. This accident seemed worse than a battle and cost at 
least four or five lives. The railroads in the South at the time 
of the war were in terrible condition. 

We arrived back at Bolivar that evening having traveled by 
marches and railroad about 175 miles. We were glad enough 
to get back to camp for here it was mainly camp and picket 
duty. 

About this time the campaign against Vicksburg was com- 
menced under General Grant. New regiments were constantly 
being sent south over the railroad to Holly Springs, Miss. The 
Battle of Corinth was on under Gen’l. Rosecrans the first of 
October. An order came to Bolivar for a Division to intercept 
the Confederate army retreating from Corinth after the battle. 
We started on the morning of the 2nd. I had just been put on 
picket duty the night before and after travelling about until 
nearly midnight and posted from 12 to 2 o’clock, was again 
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recalled and relieved by another force and ordered to return 
to camp. Arriving in camp, I found the regiment preparing to 
march. I had scarcely time to eat, put some rations into my 
haversack and fall into line for the march. One of the most 
trying experiences of a soldier is when he is hurried into line 
for the march and has to either stand with all his accoutre- 
ments on and wait, or else loiter along the road until the sun 
is pretty well up and then get into double quick with the 
members of the General’s staff galloping around on horses and 
urging speed. 

We marched on all that day and the next, and about evening 
we filed into a swamp and were apprised that we were very 
near the enemy. We were allowed no lights or fire and were 
to make absolutely no noise. 

Early next morning we were aroused and from all actions 
soon surmised there was something to be done. As we filed 
into the road we heard cannonading and before long came 
up with the enemy. The larger part of the enemy was on the 
east side of the Hatchee River, while small portions had come 
over onto the west side. We were filed into a cotton field and 
there formed in line of battle. One of our batteries was planted 
on a rise of ground to our front and left, and had a lively 
engagement with one of the Confederate artillery. We were 
put in motion down the cotton field and over quite a rise of 
ground through a grove of timber. We crossed a road over a 
fence into a cornfield. By this time some of the Confederate 
artillery were directing their fire upon us. We made a lively 
hustle over the fence and while I was getting over it a cannon- 
ball struck the panel of fence from under me. I did not stand 
on the order of my going but made at once for lower ground 
where their balls flew over our heads. One of our batteries 
heing planted on the rise of ground we had just passed over, 
commenced work upon the Confederate batteries. That put us 
under cross fire, but fortunately it all went over our heads as 
we were now all pretty well on the flat of the river bottom. 
After scaling fences, jumping ditches, and tearing my clothes, 
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I came upon a grove of oaks. We had hardly entered the grove 
when our Colonel yelled for us to drop. Scarcely had we struck 
the ground before a shower of bullets went over us. Those who 
were responsible for the volley were hidden in the lane but 
when they saw us up and after them they climbed the fences 
and got away in short order. On we went but they got out of 
sight and we paused on the river bank wondering what was to 
come next. Presently our Colonel W. H. Graves, who had now 
become our full Colonel since Colonel Quinn resigned, said to 
us: 

“Boys, there is a brigade down north of here about half a 
mile. Several regiments are standing there hesitating to cross. 
Knowing full well that the Confederates have already covered 
that brigade and are awaiting the first troops to blow them 
into atoms, I have asked the General for the privilege of lead- 
ing my regiment across. Will you follow me if I go ahead?” 

We all called out with one accord, “Go ahead.—We'll follow 
you.” 

The order was given to left face, double quick, and shout. 
We started down along the river bank, and the troops nearest 
the brigade hearing us and not wanting to be outdone started 
across ahead of us. Immediately the Confederate batteries let 
loose upon them with grape and canister. When they got across 
the bridge they swung to the right. At this point there was a 
short bend in the river and there these troops were unmerci- 
fully cut to pieces. As we swung down onto the bridge, grape 
and canister were racking it. | remember seeing by the bridge 
an oak tree, partly hollow, into which a little darky boy had 
crowded himself all shivering with fright. There he crouched 
in terror while the bullets tore the bark from the tree and made 
the slivers fly. 

General Hurlbut on horseback was urging us to cross the 
bridge and you can imagine there was no loitering! As we 
reached the other side we swung to the left where the banks 
were somewhat steep. I reached to take hold of a soft maple 
sapling to swing myself up by. A grape shot struck the top 
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of it just above my head, cut it off and sent it flying over into 
the river. Had the bullet struck a little lower or my head been 
a little higher I would not have gone clambering on up the 
embankment with my comrades. We came out into a field 
and fortunately the enemy’s fire had begun to slack up. Evi- 
dently they saw we were likely to outflank them and so they left 
their guns which fell into our hands. A small force of the 
enemy were still disputing our advance but our own batteries 
coming up, soon silenced theirs. This closed the battle. 

We had captured in all 13 cannon and some 500 prisoners. 
The Confederate army made its escape by crossing the river at 
a ford, and we knew that we had gained a signal victory for 
the Union and defeated the Confederate forces in their plans. 
None were killed in our regiment but a few were wounded 
and a piece of shell had torn our flag. The color bearer was 
among those wounded. Our regiment was fortunate, for the 
Union forces as a whole sustained some heavy losses. 

Our regiment was appointed to guard the prisoners back to 
Bolivar and we did it in good shape on two days march. Then 
we felt like settling down for a good rest as our recent en- 
counter had been a “hurry up” of five or six days. We now 
occupied our former camp with the usual camp duties. 

Meanwhile troops were still being pushed south concen- 
trating for the Vicksburg campaign. 

Now and then while in camp, our regiment sent out a forag:- 
ing expedition to secure forage for the teams. Whole trains 
of wagons would drive into a cornfield and load up forage. 
Of course we would get our share,—whenever there was any- 
thing left! Usually the cavalry got in ahead of us. 

Late in Novewber of the year ’62 another march was ordered 
for our division, the 61st Ill. and the 12th Mich. Infantry 
acting as rear guard. We started early in the morning of a 
fine warm day for that season of the year. It frequently hap- 
pens on such an occasion that the whole column of march get 
strung out twice as long as it should be, and then about 10 
or 11 o’clock the staff officers come galloping down the line 
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to close up the ranks. Since we came behind all the artillery, 
baggage, and ambulances, it usually meant that by the time 
the closing up reached the rear we were put into double quick 
time. But this day, Colonel Fry of the 61st Ill. Infantry was 
in command and he did not propose to start his men on the 
run in the heat of the day. He kept us on our usual route 
step and when it came noon and we found a good place to 
halt for dinner, we halted, though the other portion of the 
army had gotten quite a distance in advance. At night we 
halted in a field of cotton near LaGrande, Tenn. We had made 
a forced day’s march of 22 miles and were tired enough to lie 
down anywhere. There were some 500 acres of cotton and the 
fields were as white as driven snow. Of course a large portion 
of this was destroyed by the tramp of horses, men, and wagons. 

Our entire expedition seemed more like a reconnoiter than 
anything else. Our movements were directed against the 
enemy’s cavalry and so our infantry forces were practically 
useless. There was nothing to do but turn around and march 
back to Bolivar. To retrace those 22 miles without seeming 
to have accomplished anything was not inspiring. Next morn- 
ing about 9 o’clock after considerable dilatory waiting we were 
put on the return march. The sky began to grow dark and 
lowering, betokening the coming of a storm, and about 11 
o’clock the storm broke. It did not come with a rush, but 
steadily increased in volume as the minutes passed. We were 
marching through red Tennessee clay which shortly began to 
be sticky and very adhesive. At times our shoes would load 
so we fairly stuck fast. By reason of this we were forced to 
take them off, tie them together and carry them strung upon 
our guns. As the rain continued, our clothing was drenched 
until I felt the moisture drizzling along my spine. Still we 
kept plodding along. We would not stop to eat and whatever 
we carried in our haversacks was soaked to mush by this time. 

About 5 o’clock, some six or seven miles from Bolivar, we 
passed a piece of timber and there came upon General Ross 
and his staff. They had built up a great fire of fence rails 
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around which they stood trying to dry themselves. Their 
clothes were smoking from the heat. This looked quite in- 
viting and General Ross asked us if we wished to go into 
camp there or move to camp at Bolivar. We told him we had 
decided to go on into camp, and so we kept plodding along 
with wet clothes, aching limbs and sore feet. The wet ground 
did not look very inviting to sleep on. A cold wind had come 
up from the northwest and we had to keep on the move. The 
general told us to go the best way we could and so presently 
when we came out onto the railroad some turned off and fol- 
lowed it while others kept on along the highway. As we neared 
Bolivar we got scattered and separated. My feet were very sore, 
and I fell somewhat in the rear. It had grown dark and we 
were uncertain of surrounding objects. I traveled along the 
railroad track and came upon a trestle way. It was some dis- 
tance across and after going only a little way I turned back 
for fear that in the darkness I should make a misstep and be 
hurled below and get injured or killed. I turned to go down 
the bank which was quite steep, and had hardly got started 
before my feet slipped and I rolled like a barrel down the 
bank, some fifty or sixty feet. As I went I gathered to my- 
self more and more of the Tennessee clay until I reached the 
bottom. When I endeavored to get up I could hardly rise. I 
lay there for some time trying to remove some of the burden. 
When at last I got upon my feet I shook myself as a -horse 
would, then plodded on toward camp. Arrived there, wet, 
hungry, tired, shivering with cold, I lay down in my tent. 
Daylight came and we looked out to find it snowing. 

It is needless to say that this exposure to the weather was a 
severe test upon our bodies and had its sad effects, causing 
sickness and death. To some it brought results from which 
they suffered all their lives. We lost one of our company from 
this experience, Wm. Pincomb. He contracted diphtheria and 
we laid him to rest in the local cemetery at Bolivar. His 
remains were removed later to the National Cemetery at 
Corinth, Miss., and I was able to visit his resting place in 1919. 
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As I beheld the care with which the grounds and surround- 
ings of that cemetery are tended I said to myself, “Surely no 
nation has ever remembered her defenders as has the United 
States.” The cemetery at Corinth is only one of the eighty-one 
national cemeteries where no expense has been considered too 
great in caring for these sacred grounds. 

To my mind, the recent move which had caused so much ex- 
posure and suffering with no compensating gain of any kind 
lacked good military sense from somewhere. Of course we were 
only in the first grip of the war and everything was in its 
experimental stage, lacking real military genius and manage- 
ment. 

It was now getting near the close of the month of November. 
Cold nights and bad weather were setting in and we moved 
again with the entire regiment along the Mississippi Central 
Railroad to a point about four miles south of Middleburg, 
Tennessee. We stayed here to guard the railroad near a deep 
gulch. From here companies were detached and posted along 
this railroad. Holding this road from the enemy was of great 
importance to General Grant’s army in transporting troops 
and supplies. Our Co. D and Co. H were sent back towards 
Bolivar, three companies stationed at Middleburg, three com- 
panies at the gulch and two companies at Hickory Valley. 
Headquarters were established at Middleburg and there all re 
ports and orders were received and sent out. Our two com- 
panies took quarters in a two story frame building which was 
not occupied. Here we expected to rest, and prepared for the 
winter. The ground was beginning to freeze and there were 
occasional snow flurries. The building with its usual chimney 
and fireplace was arranged with two rooms above and two be 
low. Co. D occupied the east end; Co. H the west. We prepared 
everything for winter, and settled down. This filled out the 
first year of our military life. Our duties here were prin. 
cipally to prevent the enemy from tearing up the railroad 
tracks which would prevent the transportation of troops and 
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necessary supplies. Later the enemy was successful in disrupt- 
ing this railroad. 

An incident here T must relate. In each of the rooms we 
occupied as our quarters there was a fireplace. Plenty of 
firewood was always near by with which to heat our quarters. 
A fourth of a mile down the road was an old shop in which 
were piled up a number of wagon hubs of very large size. Sev- 
eral of these we brought to our quarters and used as stools. 
They had a hole about an inch in diameter bored through 
them and stood about 18 inches high. One morning I was in 
the act of cleaning my gun, my wipers and wrenches lying 
on one of these stools. A fellow comrade was poking around 
the fire but I took no particular notice. He had dropped a 
cartridge down the base of one of these hubs. I had just 
turned to pick up something, and had my face directly over 
the hub into which this soldier had dropped the cartridge. 
A live coal had been drawn from the hearth and as the car- 
tridge exploded I received the full explosion in my face. The 
force and shock threw me onto the floor and my face and 
eves were so burned that when TI was picked up was tem- 
porarily blinded. Some remedies were suggested but when our 
cook rushed into the kitchen and came back with a handful 
of flour and threw it into my face, it could not have burned 
worse had he used live coals. The pain was something severe 
for a time. As there was no doctor we used such meats as 
experience suggested. The pain caused by the “flour” remedy 
was severe, but the fire seemed drawn out by it and gradually 
the pain grew less, though for three days I could not see. 
Later by using some other applications, gradually the burn 
and soreness began to disappear. For some time the powder 
remained in my eyeballs and in my forehead. The proceeding 
on the part of this soldier was unintentional, yet at the same 
time it needed its punishment from the viewpoint of careless- 
ness. He was placed to perform my duties until I was well. 

Another incident occurred to prove that a soldier’s life is not 
made up entirely of dangers and dullness. Among so many 
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different characters there were always some that would bring 
out something to help cheer the monotony and dullness of 
camp life. Among our comrades was one who had already 
reached bachelor years, and who yet had not altogether given 
up making himself quite agreeable to the ladies. He could 
not write his own letters, so he got others to do some cor- 
respondence to his girls. A comrade who lived in his vicinity 
at home had informed the others about the girl with whom he 
was corresponding. Of course they put their wits together to 
play a trick. It was three miles from our camp to Middle- 
burg, Tenn., where the headquarters of the regiment was es- 
tablished, from and to which we received and sent our mail. 
Kivery day a mail carrier was sent to take and receive mail 
for our two companies. The jokesters proposition was to write 
a letter as from the lady correspondent, place it in a former 
envelope with the address written by her to Milton H. Stout. 
A few days before, some of the men had been out and killed 
a sandy pig, and had brought it into camp and dressed it. The 
young lady in question had red hair. To go out and select 
enough of this pig’s bristles was but the work of a minute, 
and to weave it into a coil and place it in the letter was soon 
accomplished. An understanding was arranged with the mail 
man that he should place this letter in his pocket and then 
mix it with the returning mail. 

The mail usually arrived at dark so when the Orderly Ser- 
geant called the roll he would distribute the mail, calling 
each man’s name. Of course this was all known with the 
squad to which our comrade belonged. The Orderly Sergeant 
called out, “Milton H.—a letter.” 

Of course Milton was on taps for his letter and of course 
we all knew what was coming. So we skipped inside, some of 
us climbed into our bunks, and for fear I might let loose 
and not be able to contain myself I stuck a corner of the 
blanket into my mouth. Comrade Henry Winfield was sitting 
by our writing table, he who had been doing Milton’s cor- 
responding, and as Milton came in full of glee bearing the let- 
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ter in his hand we were nearly convulsed. He stepped up to 
the table upon which stood a lamp. Now Milton was some. 
what near-sighted and had to hold the letter up close to the 
light to discover who it was from. We of course were all 
watching every move. Milton said in a rather subdued voice 
when he discovered who it was from, “Yes, its from her.” That 
pretty near set us off. He tore open the envelope and pulled 
the wonderful missive out. Of course, out come also the coil 
of sandy bristles. 

“Why, look, Milton—she’s sent you some of her hair,” Henry 
remarked. 

Milton eagerly picked it up and holding it up close to his 
eyes remarked in subdued tones to Henry, “I declare, it does 
look like her hair.” 

The volcano of merriment and laughter knew no bounds. 
Some us jumped out of our bunks, hollered and whooped. Poor 
Milton fairly stunned, stood and looked on. But when one of 
the comrades called for the letter to be read, he began to wake 
up to what it all meant. Stepping up to Henry Winfield he 
declared with a venom that could not be misunderstood, 
“Henry Winfield, I will never forgive you as long as I live. 
You are the one that has done all this.” 

Of course all of this only increased the merriment. The mo- 
tion had been made and seconded that the letter be read, but 
here I must stop. The experience gave occasion for ad long 
train of fun, and from later evidence we should infer that 
Milton stuck to his word in regard to Henry. 

The year of 1862 was now drawing to a close. During the 
war it became evident that with a campaign launched against 
Vicksburg by Gen’l. Grant’s army, there came constant danger 
that the Confederates might get in the rear of Grant’s troops 
and tear up the railroad and thus separate him from his 
supplies and troops. Towards the latter part of December 
these operations began to be launched by the Confederate 
Gen’l Forrest, near Jackson, Tenn. He destroyed part of the 
railway and another force started under Gen’l. Van Dorn be- 
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hind Grant’s army and succeeded in capturing Holly Springs, 
Miss., where a large quantity of supplies for the army was 
stored. Either on account of inefficiency or carelessness and 
indifferent guard protection, this place was surrendered by 
Col. Murphy of the 8th Wis. Infantry which practically de- 
stroyed the possibilities of Gen’l. Grant’s attacking Vicksburg 
from the rear. This same force kept marching northward and 
westward and hints of their intention to strike at Bolivar 
were given us. 

A portion of our regiment had been called to aid the force 
against Gen’l. Forrest at Jackson, Tenn. Our two companies 
were called in to Middleburg while two or three companies 
still remained further south. Arrived at Middleburg we imme- 
diately went to work to prepare for some defense by utilizing 
an old blockhouse, while others prepared a temporary fort at 
the railroad depot platform. A force of Gen’l. Hatch’s cavalry 
arrived in Bolivar the night previous to that on which Gen’l. 
Van Dorn got within three miles of Bolivar. But being ap- 
prised of the Union cavalry coming into Bolivar he changed 
his mind and turned southward along the railroad, intending 
evidently to pick up everything that came his way. On the 
morning of his coming up the road to take in Middleburg, 
our Lieut. Col. was on his way to Bolivar to attend a court 
martial. He was on horseback and alone and as he got about 
three miles out on the Bolivar road he discovered a force 
on horses coming toward him over a hill. Feeling somewhat 
suspicious of their appearance even though they were wearing 
the blue overcoats of the Union army, he halted to investigate 
more closely and decided they were Confederates and not 
Union soldiers. Wheeling his horse about, he started back 
towards Middleburg, when a dozen or more of the advance 
of the enemy gave their horses the spur and started after him. 
The question was now a matter of the best horse. They sent 
volleys from their carbines. A picket post just a mile east 
of Middleburg,—composed of our men—got taken in. They 
were evidently too intent upon watching the race and forgot 
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their own safety. Col. May had the best horse and came riding 
into town announcing to us that the Confederates were com- 
ing. Col. Graves and a number of us were playing ball when 
a rider was seen coming over the hill into town bearing a 
flag of truce. Col. Graves met the horseman who on his ap- 
proach demanded to know who was in command here. Col. 
Graves said, “I am,” whereupon the rider announced his com- 
pliments from Gen’l. Van Dorn and demanded in a very 
impervious way that he surrender. Col. Graves replied that he 
had been stationed there to hold the place, not surrender it. 
The horseman turned, gave his horse the spur and the Con- 
federates prepared for the attack. 

There were between three and four thousand of the enemy, 
mostly mounted infantry. Every fourth man was detailed to 
hold the horses and it was not long before a force on foot 
appeared over the hill to the east. They drew up in battle 
line by a rail fence and were in full view of the blockhouse 
in which Co. D was stationed ready for them. We had about 
35 muskets. Col. Graves had placed himself on the platform 
of the railroad depot to give the signal to fire. At the north 
end of the depot was a large cotton platform. This had been 
made into a fort from which quite a body of men could fire. 
When everything was ready and the Confederate force was 
coming over the rail fence in line of battle, the Colonel gave 
the signal to fire from the blockhouse. The force under ‘the 
platform could not give their fire yet as the enemy was out of 
their range. But following our first volley from the block- 
house, after the smoke had cleared away, it seemed as though 
the Confederates had all dropped into the ground. Of course 
this volley from us was no doubt a great surprise, for as they 
advanced boldly over the fence not a man of our force could 
be seen. 

Another Confederate force was brought up and turned down 
into the ravine. The force on the north side in full view of 
our guns had taken cover behind the houses indicated, and 
in the gullies that ran down from the high ground. This afford- 
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ed us only a chance shot when one showed himself from be- 
hind the building. But the force creeping along through the 
ravine came up against the bank of the railroad and there re- 
ceived another surprise. As they rose out of the ravine up onto 
the railroad a tremendous volley from behind the railroad plat- 
form sent them back. While we from the blockhouse could not 
see them in the ravine except when they came upon high 
ground, we were always ready. A brick block standing a little 
west from the railroad depot had an outside stairway on the 
east side facing toward the Confederates. There was no open- 
ing on that side, only a door by which the upper story was 
reached. The Quartermaster of our regiment with several 
soldiers with guns and ammunition procured an iron bar, 
broke a hole through the wall large enough for a gun and 
there several soldiers kept up a continual fusilade, as they 
had full view of the enemy. 

During the firing, a Confederate soldier got down into a deep 
gulley, stuck his hat on his bayonet up on the bank and sat 


‘down about 10 feet from it to watch the Yankees play bullets 


through it. I put several through it myself and we began 
to make up our minds he was “coming roots” on us. We 
watched that spot carefully and when the Confederates re- 
treated we went out and found a Reb sitting there. He pointed 
to his hat and said we had spoiled it for him. We invited him 
to hand up his gun which he cheerfully did and surrendered 
himself as our prisoner, glad no doubt that his head had not 
been in the hat when we sent the bullets through it. 

The Union cavalry had followed the Confederates out from 
Bolivar and were getting ready to charge them, so they took 
leg bail and left us master of the field. They reported the total 
loss as 90 men,—killed, wounded, and prisoners. And they 
had not succeeded in tearing the railroad up. This engagement 
with the enemy,—so few of us (only 115 muskets in all) 
against so large a force of the Confederates brought out a 
very complimentary order not only from our brigade com- 
mander but from General Grant who gave us praise for de- 
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fending the post of Middleburg and thus keeping open the road 
by which supplies to the army were forwarded. 

We remained at Middleburg a few days, then resumed our 
post of guarding the railroad between Bolivar and Middleburg. 
Since our old quarters had been burned by the enemy, we took 
up quarters at a little distance on a deserted plantation. There 
were buildings sufficient for quarters and here we established 
our picket lines. 

And so we closed the first and by far the most severe year of 
our service. It had been a year of battles, severe marches, con- 
stant duties, privations, illness and death. Yet through it all I 
felt. as though a Guiding Hand was leading the Union forces. 


-—— = 
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PLacE NaMEs oF Cass County 
By Georce R. Fox 


Dowagiac 


ASS COUNTY is in Michigan’s southern tier and bor- 
C ders on Indiana, separated only by Berrien County from 
Lake Michigan. The county is a rectangle, 24 miles east and 
west, and 2114 miles north and south, except for slightly more 
than two sections of land on the southeast beyond the St. 
Joseph River, which river cuts across the extreme southeastern 
corner of the county. This land was detached from Cass by 
act of the Michigan Legislative Council on Nov. 4, 1831, and 
given to St. Joseph County. 

Cass is made up of 15 townships, 11 of type form, six miles 
square. The four remaining towns along the Indiana line are 
6 by 314 miles. Three of these have separate political identity ; 
the fourth, lying at the eastern end, is attached to the town 
north and forms Porter, the largest township in the county. 

Cass has one incorporated city, four incorporated villages, 
and fourteen unincorporated towns, some of which are little 
more than crossroads. 

98 lakes are listed for Cass County and there are 97 un- 
named ponds from one to ten acres in extent. Cass’ terrain is 
rough and hilly except for the broad glacial lake Dowagiac 
Valley extending from the north central part across the town- 
ships of Wayne, Silver Creek and Pokagon to the central west- 
ern edge. This black, fertile land, known in pioneer days as 
the Dowagiac Swamp, when drained became a rich muck farm- 
ing area utilized for mint, celery, asparagus, leeks and other 
lowland crops. 

To the northwest of this valley the land is hilly but rolling. 
To the southeast, moraine after moraine cuts the surface into 
rough, steep, high hills with scattered outwash plains and 
other level areas.. 

Cass County is the home of the “dry prairie,” twelve being 
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found here by the pioneers, ranging in size from seventy to 
over six thousand acres. 

The Newberg Hills in the east central part of the county, 
a part of the rugged region extending into west central St. 
Joseph County, rise to 1100 feet on their western edge. 

Cass is covered in its entirety with glacial till. Oil-well 
logs show that this earthen overlay varies from 180 feet to 525 
feet in thickness with an average for the county of 299.9 feet. 

Due to the presence of Carey Mission near the site of Niles, 
Cass and Berrien counties led the settlement of Southern and 
Southwestern Michigan. Squire Thompson, the first settler 
in Berrien County (1823) removed in 1826 to the first settle- 
ment in Cass (on Pokagon Prairie near Sumnerville, 1825) 
where he remained until he moved to California, dying in that 
state in 1850. 

The population of Cass County (1940 Census) is 21,910. 


THE NAMES 


As one of the early settled counties, the naming of places 
followed the pattern typical of the pioneer. In most cases lakes 
and streams bear names which mark their shape or other 
characteristics for some animal or bird common on or about 
them, or for the first settler on their banks or other holder 
of land near by. In this list, where the origin of the name 
is obvious, only the location is given. 

As for towns, when these were surveyed and platted, usually 
they bore the names of the men who laid them out. 

The French Regime is marked in Cass County by only one 
name, Little Prairie Ronde; and this name may have been 
given not by the French but by the first settlers who called it 
“Little” to distinguish it from “Big” Prairie Ronde in Kalama- 
zoo County, seven miles east. 

Of the names applied by the Indian to lakes and streams, 
but one remains, Dowagiac. Three Indians are commemorated 
in names given other sites. Ontwa, an Indian maiden, fur- 
nishes a name for Ontwa Township. A township, a creek, a 
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village and a prairie bear the name Pokagon for the old 
Potawatomi Chief. Chief Shavehead has a lake and a prairie 
named for him. 

Duplication occurs, especially in the names of lakes. Cass 
County has eight Mud Lakes, five Long Lakes, and three each 
of Round and Pine. Crooked, Spring, Lewis, Goose, and Spat- 
terdock Lakes, and Lake Alone are represented by two each. 

In quoting authorities: 

“Watkins” stands for “History of Cass County, Michigan,” 
published in 1882 by Waterman, Watkins and Company at Chi- 
cago. 

“Rogers” is for “History of Cass County,” by Howard S. 
Rogers, printed in Cassopolis in 1875. 

“Schoetzow” represents “Cass County, a Brief History,’ by 
Mae R. Schoetzow, published by the Marcellus News in 1935. 

“Glover” is for “A Twentieth Century History of Cass Coun- 
ty, Michigan,” by L. H. Glover put out by The Lewis Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago and New York, in 1906. 

“Audit” means “An Audit of the Scenic, Historical and 
Recreational Facilities of Cass County and Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan,” compiled by Geo, R. Fox and sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Dowagiac under the direction of the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education (Michigan), 1941. 

“Titus” means “Atlas of Cass County, Michigan,” engraved 
by C. O. Titus at Philadelphia in 1872. 

“Manual” is the “Michigan Manual,” 1935. 

“Mich. Map” stands for “Sectional Map of Michigan,” issued 
with the Titus Atlas in 1872. 

“Mitchells” designates “The Tourist’s Pocket Map of Michi- 
gan” printed in 1839 by A. Augustus Mitchell in Philadelphia. 

“Berrien,” is short for “Place Names of Berrien County,” 
in Vol. VIII, Number 1 of the Micu1gan Hisrory MAGAZINE 
for January 1924. 
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CASS COUNTY 


CASS COUNTY is named for General Lewis Cass, Governor of the 
Territory of Michigan, 1813-1831. 


WAS-SA-DOK-KE, Potawatomi name for the region now Cass 
County. It means “Beyond yonder hills.’ 


ST. JOSEPH RIVER. First known to History as the River of the 
Miamis for the tribe which, in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century, held possession of its lower reaches. After 
the establishment of the St. Joseph Mission in what is now 
Niles, the stream became “The River on which is the Mission 
of St. Joseph,” soon shortened to St. Joseph River. The 
Potawatomi name for the St. Joe was “Sawk-wawk-sil-buck,” 
or “the mysterious.” This name the Indians used only for 
the lower portion, that within Berrien County. The stream 
valley here is very narrow and at times the river would rise 
quickly although this lower area was without rains or had 
been for a long time. Or, while heavy rains were falling 
above the mouth of the river, it would begin to fall, both 
due to rain or lack of rain at the headwaters of the stream. 
Hence it was “mysterious” or a “mystery” to the Indians.* 


DOWAGIAC RIVER is formed of two main branches which unite 
three miles west of the City of Dowagiac. The North Branch 
rises in Van Buren County east of Decatur and flows south- 
west through the bed of old glacial Lake Dowagiac. The 
South Branch rises in Otter Lake five miles northwest of 
Marcellus and flows southwest through Saddlebag, Fish, 
Finch and Bunker Lakes to Lake Grange, thence northwest 
through Dowagiac to its union with the North Branch. 
Thence it runs southwest into the St. Joseph at the northern 
edge of Niles. Dowagiac is spelled in many ways. One 
common to the pioneer was “Da-wa-ga-awk”.* On the earliest 


‘Michigan Pioneer and ——*< Collections, Vol. 1, p. 132. 
2Dowagiac Daily News, July 2, 7. 

3Berrien, p. 8. 

‘Ww atkins, p. 321. 
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maps it appears as the “Dowadiake” or “Dowagiake.”” Ac- 
cording to information given by Potawatomis residing in 
Dowagiac, the word means to “dip up” or “scoop up”. “The 
place they (assumed to be fish) can be dipped or scooped 
up.” Possibly it refers to the great numbers of fish found 
in the stream in Indian days. Another Indian authority 
interprets the name as, “I am going hunting (fish implied).”* 


DOWAGIAC, the city, lies about the corner post of Secs. 1, Poka- 
gon Tn.; 31, Wayne Tn.; 6, LaGrange Tn. and 36, Silver 
Creek Tn. Platted 1847 by Nicholas Cheesborough. and 
Jacob Beeson. The plat was recorded Feb. 16, 1848.8 Made 
a village by the Cass Board of Supervisors Feb. 1, 1868° and 
a city in 1877.1° Named for the River. Pronounced Doe- 
waw-jack, accent on the second syllable. 


CHRISTIANN CREEK (Chris-ty-ann, accent on the last syllable) 
drains the south central part of Cass. Rises in Wild Cat 
and Mud Lakes in the northern part of Penn Township and 
flows south carrying the drainage of Bela, Kirk, Donnell, 
Paradise and Puterbaugh Lakes and Chain Lakes, through 
Christiann, Juno and Painter Lakes past Adamsville into 
the St. Joseph in Indiana. Named by Rev. Isaac McCoy, 
of Carey Mission for his wife, Christiana. The name of the 
stream was first spelled Christiana." 


THE GRAND RIVER TRAIL, also called the sac TRAIL sometimes 
(SAUK TRAIL) was one of the principal highways of prehis- 
toric times, being the road followed by the tribes of the 
Saginaw Bay region and those from the northern part of 
the southern peninsula to pass around the south end of 
Lake Michigan. It entered Cass County south of where now 
is Sumnerville, and ran northeast through the site of 


sMitchells. 

®Audit, p. 36. 

"Berrien, p. 32. 

‘Glover, p. hag 

*Watkins, p. 195. 

Manual, ». 116. 

URogers, 72. From ‘an address delivered before the Old Settlers Society in 
1869 by Fades Bacon; quoted by Rogers. 
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Dowagiac, to leave the county just west of Swift Lake. 
Named for the Grand River whose valley it served or for 
the Sac (Sauk) Indians who were one of the principal users 
of the Trail.'? This route was followed in the late thirties 
and early forties by the Kalamazoo-Niles Stage Line. 


THE KANKAKEE TRAIL, named for the Kankakee River near 
which it ran, entered Cass across the Dowagiac River west 
of Sumnerville and ran north to Indian Lake, thence north- 
east to the East end of Magician Lake and on out of the 
county.!? 


THE OLD SAUK TRAIL came into the county at the ford on the 
St. Joseph where Mottville now stands, and ran west, leav- 
ing the county east of Bertrand where was a second ford. 
This for centuries was the main highway of the Indians from 
the Chicago Region to Lake Erie and the Detroit River.'* 
After the Treaty of Chicago this trail became the military 
road from Detroit to Chicago and was followed by the stage 
line between the two places. The first stage passed over 
the road in 1830.4 Named for the Sauks who with the 
Foxes were its principal users. 


THE FORT WAYNE TRAIL was the route followed by nearly all 
the early settlers who came to Cass and the region in Berrien 
County about Niles. It ran through Elkhart and entered 
the county south of Edwardsburg, passing northwest to 
join the Sauk Trail five miles west of the latter place. It 
was so named because it started at Fort Wayne.’ 


"Watkins, p. 214. 
Watkins, p. a 
“Watkins, p. 77. 
Watkins, p 
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SILVER CREEK TOWNSHIP 
7.58. BR. 16 W. 


SILVER CREEK TOWNSHIP, organized in 1837; named after the 
creek draining Magician Lake.'® 


SILVER CREEK, after Magician Lake, first called Silver Lake.’® 


MAGICIAN LAKE in Secs. 3 and 4 was by the pioneers called 
Silver Lake for its white, marly bottom.’® Known to the 
Indians as a “magic” lake because, although it had an outlet, 
it had no visible inlet. Kicking up the marly bottom causes 
spring water to gush from the lake bed. At almost any 
point along the shores a tile sunk in the sand produces a 
spring.!7 


LEE CREEK rises in Mud Lake at the northwest corner of 
Dowagiae and flows north into the Dowagiac. Called after 
Henry Lee.18 


INDIAN LAKE in Sees. 30 and 31. First called Woolman Lake 
for John Woolman, pioneer.'® Later called Indian for the 
Indians who lived near it. 


DEWEY LAKE in Sees. 4, 5, 8, and 9. After Henry Dewey, pio- 
neer, who located on its banks.2 Rev. Watson in an old 
account book of 1851 in the possession of Russell Curtis, 
‘alls it Swisher Lake. 


GRABMYER LAKE in Sec. 6; after H. Grabmyer. Earlier known 
as First’s Lake for Frederick First.*4 

CABLE LAKE in Sec. 5. William Judd, a very early settler, came 
into the possession of the shores of nearly the entire lake. 


When a daughter married a man named Cable, Mr. Judd 
‘alled the lake Cable in their honor.?? 


Rogers, p. 166. 

“Information furnished by Verne Redner and Fred Dewey, Dowagiac. 
Information from Fred Dewey, Dowagiac. 

"Rogers, p. 167. 

*®Watkins, p. 355. 

"Titus, p. 7 and The Dowagiae Herald Cass County Map. 
2Information furnished by Mrs. F. H. Essig. Dowagiac. 
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CROOKED LAKE in Secs. 5 and 6, largely in Van Buren County. 


LONG LAKE in Sec. 11, also called Priest Lake after the fathers 
who were in charge of St. Mary’s of the Sacred Heart 
Church, the first church building erected in Cass County, 
built in 1838 by Chief Leopold Pokagon and his Potawatomis. 


MUD LAKE in Sec. 38. Obvious. 


CUSHING POST OFFICE Ol CUSHING’S CORNERS in Sec. 20 named for 
D. Cushing. Also known as Stark’s Corners and as Hard- 
scrabble.?* Became a postoffice in 1880. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP 
T.58. R. 15 W. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP was named by Cornelius Higgins in honor of 
General Anthony Wayne." Organized in 1835. 


OSBORNE CREEK rises in Keeler Lake in Van Buren County and 
flows southeast from the northwest corner of the township 
to the Dowagiac River. Named after an owner of land along 
it. First called prrcuer Brook after Frederick Pitcher, pio- 
neer for whom PITCHER LAKE is named.”5 


BARNEY’S BROOK flows northwest from the pond in Sec. 15 to 
the Dowagiac. Named for Julius A. Barney, pioneer.”® 


GLENWOOD CREEK was named for Glenwood Village. Flows N. 
K. from a point one mile south of Glenwood to the Dowagiac. 


TRYON CREEK was named for Spafford Tryon, an early settler. 
Flows N. from N. E. city limits of Dowagiac into PINE 
CREEK.*" 


PINE CREEK flows from PINE LAKE N. W. to the Dowagiac. The 
upper part flowing into Pine Lake is MCKINLEY’s CREEK, for 
an old and eccentric settler living there.** 


*Information given by J. R. Curtis, Dowagiac. 
*Rogers, p. 161. 

Watkins, p. 318. 

*Watkins, p. 318. 

7Information from Fred Dewey, Dowagiac. 
Tbid. 
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COOK CREEK flows from cooK LAKE west to the Dowagiac.. That 
part of the creek flowing into cooK LAkg is called Broap- 
HURST'S CREEK, for Levi Broadhurst, owner of the land 
through which it runs. *° 


TWIN LAKES in See. 15. The south Twin was known as MORTON 
LAKE, for Chester C. Morton who owned the land on its 
shores. 


ROUND LAKE in Sec. 6. Obvious. 
GEER LAKE in Sec. 6, after an early settler. 


HOLMES LAKE in Sec. 6 is an earlier name given to ROUND and 
GEER LAKES when they were one. From an adjacent land 
owner. 


PITCHER LAKE in Sec. 6 after Frederick Pitcher, pioneer.*! 
cooK LAKE in Sec. 30, for Aaron Cook, pioneer on this lake.*” 
PINE LAKE in Sec. 30. 


TAYLOR LAKE in Sec. 17; first known as LAKE ALONE for its situ- 
ation. Later called ALLEN LAKE, for Gideon Allen who took 
up the land about it. More recently designated TAYLOR LAKE, 
for H. H. Taylor, son-in-law of Allen, who farmed the place 
for many years.** 


GLENWOOD VILLAGE in Sec. 10 was first known as TIETSORT’S SID- 
ING or TIETSORT’s, for William Tietsort, pioneer settler.** 
In 1855 Worden and Foster built a sawmill on the siding 
and the little settlement that sprang up was known as 
MODEL city. In 1874 Craigie Sharp, Jr., Thaddeus Hampton 
and Edwin Barnum laid out another town which they named 
GLENWoop and for which the postoffice was renamed, and still 
is GLENWoop.*° 
*Tbid. 

“Titus, p. 9. 

3Watkins, p. 318. 

“Watkins, p. 320. 

%3Information furnished by Miss Alice Johnson, Wayne Township. 


“Audit, p. 75. 
Watkins, p. 330. 
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VENICE was a paper town laid out in 18386 by Orlando Crane on 
Sec. 31. Not a lot was sold nor a building erected. Later it 
became a part of Dowagiac and was replatted. Probably 
named for Venice in Italy. The marshy, mirey portion of 
the section on Pine Lake may have suggested the name to 
Crane.*® 

PICKETT’S CORNERS, a postoffice and tavern kept by Selah Pickett 
on Sec. 23 opposite Wayne Town Hall.** In the forties while 
the Kalamazoo-Niles Stage Line ran past the inn, it pros- 
pered, but disappeared when the railway came. 


VOLINIA TOWNSHIP 
T.58. R.14 W. 


VOLINIA TOWNSHIP, organized in 1833, was named by Josephus 
Gard, one of the township’s first settlers, for voLHyNta, the 
Polish Province. At first spelled “voLHyNtIA” by common con- 
sent the more modern spelling came into use.*® 

BUNKER LAKE, Sec. 11 was named for Obed Bunker, Pioneer.*® 

FINCH LAKE, Sec. 12, for D. H. Finch owner of abutting land.*° 

MULFORD LAKE, Sec. 24, for William Mulford, early settler.*° 
Also known aS COWHAM LAKE for A. Cowham, who owned 
land on the lake.*? The west, or Cowham, end of the lake 
has dried up. 

COPLEY LAKE, Sec. 25 was named for Alexander Copley, prom- 
inent early farmer in the township. First known as APTED’S 
LAKE for James Apted, pioneer, whose cabin stood on its 
shores.*” 

SPATTERDOCK LAKE, Sec. 36. Now drained and dry. 

LITTLE FISH LAKE, Sec. 25. “Little” to distinguish it from “Bic 
FISH LAKE” 5 miles N. FE. in Marcellus Township. The FisH 
may be for an abutting land owner. “In Sec. 2 (the lake lies 


Glover, p. 154. 

3Tnformation turnished by Miss Alice Johnson, Wayne Township. 
Rogers, p. 155. 

*Audit, p. 98. 

“Titus, p. 11. 
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partly in Penn Township) is a lake bearing the significant 
nomenclature of Fish, which does honor not only to the finny 
tribe that disports in its limpid waters, but also to a certain 
widow lady formerly a resident of the now extinct village of 
Geneva.’*! In the seventies Moba Fish owned land on the 
south side of the lake. 


CHARLESTON, in Sections 3 and 10. The village was platted in 
1836 by Jacob Charles—for whom it was named—Jacob 
Morlan and Samuel Fulton.*? A prosperous town in the 
early forties while it was an important stop on the Kala- 
mazoo-Niles Stage Line. The building of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad was its death blow. No house of the village re- 
mains standing today. 





IUYCKSTOWN, a paper town platted about a store on Sec. 11 in 
1836. Lots were sold but the town never materialized. Named 
for John Huyck.** Established in 1837, later moved to Nich- 
olsville. 

VOLINIA POST OFFICE, in Sec. 11 was the name first given to 
HUYCKSTOWN. Later this was changed to LITTLE PRAIRIE RONDE 
POST OFFICE, and still later the office was transferred to 
NICHOLSVILLE half a mile to the south. Named for the town- 
ship and called LIrrLE PRAIRIE RONDE after the prairie on 
whose edge it stood.** Platted and recorded Sept. 20 by Levi 
Lawrence, David Hopkins, Obed Bunker and John Shaw, it 
too, was never more than the platters’ dream.*® 

VOLINIA, the present village on Secs. 20, 21, 28 and 29. The 
name comes from the Township. Also known as TASEY 
TOWN.*® 

NICHOLSVILLE, a Village in Secs. 11 and 12. Was first called 

Georgetown for Henry George who in 1851 built a gristmill 

on the bank of the South Branch of the Dowagiac at this 

“Watkins, p. 24 

“Watkins, p. 29% 

“Await, p. TS 

“Glover, p. 138. 


“Information from H.. J. Fox of Volina Village, and Mrs. Jesse F. Green, 
Wayne Township. 


wo 
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point. Shortly after building, he sold to Nichols brothers. 
In 1855 Nelson Copley, at a “shooting match” held in the 
village, painted above the door of the blacksmith shop, 
“Nicholsville,” and the place has been Nicholsville ever 
since.*? 

NEWTON’S Woops in Secs. 28 and 29. About 580 acres of primi- 
tive forest preserved by its present owner, Fred Russ of 
Cassopolis, who in July, 1942, presented it to Michigan State 
College. Named for Col. James Newton who homesteaded 
this tract.* 


GARD’S PRAIRIE also called DRY PRAIRIE. About 100 acres in 
extent on Secs. 16, 17, 20 and 21. Named for Johnathan 
Gard who pioneered on the tract.*® 


LITTLE PRAIRIE RONDE in the central and northeastern portions 
of the township, more than 1600 acres in extent, was one of 
the larger dry prairies of Southwestern Michigan. Called 
“Little” as compared with “Big” Prairie Ronde about School- 
craft, seven miles east.°° 


PRAIRIE RONDE VILLAGE reserve, a tract of six square miles 
reserved by the Potawatomi in the Treaty of Chicago, 1821, 
for the use of Chief Weesaw and his band. According to 
the Bureau of Ethnology’s report on land ceded by Indians 
to the United States, this tract was “about” the. boundary 
of the present Cass and Van Buren Counties.®! According 
to Rogers®” “Weesaw held for a number of years a grant of 
three square miles on the south side of Little Prairie Ronde, 
taking in a portion of Gard’s Prairie and the creek (South 
Branch of the Dowagiac) intervening.” Chief Weesaw’s 
winter camp was on the west side of the South Branch one- 
half mile west of the present site of Volinia village.** His 
Summer camp was on the north side of Bunker Lake. It 
‘tDowagiac Daily News, July 1, 1911. 

Rogers, p. 315. 
mWatkine: p. 10. 
‘\Handbook of the American Indian, part 2, Bulletin 30, p. 303. 


S2Rogers, p. 64. 
Rogers, p. 61. 
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would appear that Weesaw’s reserve (Weesaw—“He, the 
torch-bearer”)** included Bunker Lake and sections to the 
west. The Indians’ claim to this land was extinguished in 
1836. There was set apart “a tract at the Village of PRAIRIE 
RONDE Six miles square ... For the band of Wee-sau.5 sec- 
tions of land including one section granted to him by the 
Treaty of 1828 and to include his present residence.”*** On 
the maps accompaning this article the Reserve included 
all of Secs. 9, 10, 11, 14, 15 and 16. 


MARCELLUS TOWNSHIP 
T.58. R. 13 W. 


MARCELLUS TOWNSHIP: A local legend accounts for the name 
Marcellus. At the time the township was being surveyed cer- 
tain white men with the crew desired to marry the daughters 
of an Indian woman at that time living in the region. As 
was the custom, the men offered to buy the girls. The 
mother, believing the amount offered too small, or for other 
reasons, was about to decline the offer. The girls, not wish- 
ing to lose so excellent an opportunity, interrupted with 
“Ma sell us.”°> More probably the name goes back to Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus (perhaps through Marcellus, New York) 
the Roman General known as “The Sword of Rome,’ who 
conquered Syracuse.®*® When the petition asking that the 
township be organized was presented to the Legislature, the 
name proposed for the township was Cambria. On the ground 
that Michigan already had one Cambria Township, the name 
was rejected. Judge F. J. Littlejohn then representing 
Allegan in the legislature proposed Marcellus.°® Organized 
1843. 


MARCELLUS VILLAGE was laid out with the coming of the Grand 
Trunk in 1870-71 by Leande Bridge, George W. Jones, George 


4Berrien, p. 11. 

549 18th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1896-97, Part II, 
pp. 718 and 742. : 

Marcellus News, Dec. 17, 1936. 

SSchoetzow, p. 64. 
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R. Roach and Marie Snyder and recorded April 9, 1870.%" 
Marcellus became a village in 1879.58 


SADDLEBAG LAKE, Sec. 6. Named for its shape. 
OTTER LAKE, Sec. 5. 

FISH LAKE, Sec. 8. Also called BIG FISH LAKE. 
HEMLOCK LAKEB, Sec. 3. 

PINE LAKE, Sec. 10. 

MUD LAKE, Secs. 9 and 10. 

SPRING LAKE, Sec. 1. 

CRANBERRY LAKE, Secs. 25 and 36. 

PICKEREL LAKE, Sec. 27. Drying up. 


LILLYPAD LAKE, Sec. 33. On one map the name is given as 
LILLYPUT LAKE.®® 


SKYHAWK LAKE, Secs. 33 and 34. 

HUYCK LAKE, Sec. 29. Named for John Huyck, pioneer.®° 

GOFF LAKES, Sec. 20. Formerly one large lake; now three ponds 
separated by marshy, swampy areas. Named for the Goff 
Family, Frederick and John, brothers, and their families, 
residents on the lake.* 

BROWN LAKE, Sec. 32. 

MILLER LAKE, Secs. 35 and 36; after Jesse Miller, pioneer. 

LEWIS LAKE, Sec. 24 (Partly in St. Joseph County). 


ROCKY RIVER, with many tributaries, flows from the southwest 
corner of Marcellus Township northeast into St. Joseph 
County where it is one of the three streams giving name to 
Three Rivers, the city. Also known as LITTLE ROCKY RIVER, 
ROCK CREEK, and on maps of 1870 and earlier it is called 
MC INFERTER’S CREEK.®°-64 


‘Audit, p. 68. 
Manual, p. 134. 
Titus, p. 13. 
Audit, p. 93. 
‘Watkins, p. 393. 
Audit, p. 93. 
Mich. Map. 
*Mitchell’s. 
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SHELDON CREEK takes rise in Bankson and other lakes in Van 
Buren County and flows from the northeast corner of Mar- 
cellus Township south into Rocky. River. Named for A. H. 
Sheldon who owns land along its course in Sec. 12. 


POKAGON TOWNSHIP 
T.68S. R. 16 W. 


POKAGON TOWNSHIP was one of the four into which the county 
was divided when it was set up in 1829. 

POKAGON VILLAGE, in Secs. 33 and 28. Located on the N. Y. C. 
main line. The village appears on Mitchell’s Map of 18389 
but was not platted until 1858 when William Baldwin laid 
it out.°° Made a postoffice in same year. 


POKAGON CREEK flows west from Central LaGrange Township 
into the Dowagiac at Sumnerville in Sec. 30. Has a few 
tributaries. | 

POKAGON PRAIRIE lies in Secs. 29, 30, 31 and 32, and 5 and 6 
of Howard Township. Contains about 1564 acres. The 
hame POKAGON honors Leopold Pokagon (a Chippewa) who 
became chief of a band of 250 Potawatomis living in 1825 on 
Pokagon Prairie about the mouth of Pokagon Creek. 
Pokagon’s Chippewa name was Saquoquinick. Captured 
while an immature youth by Potawatomis, he was adopted 
by Chief Topinabee and because he wore around his neck at 
the time of his capture a human rib, he was named “Poka- 
gon” or “Rib.” A convert to Christianity, he became an 
ardent Catholic and built the first church of record in Cass 
County, “Church of the Sacred Heart of Mary,” in 18388.® 


SMITH LAKE, Sec. 18; largely in Berrien County. Named for 
an early settler.” 


Titus, p. 13. 

®Glover, p. 135. 

®SSoil Survey of Cass County, U. S. Dept. Agriculture; Map. 
Berrien, p. 35. 

Glover, p. 372. 

Berrien, p. 27. 
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RODGERS LAKE, Secs. 17, 18, 19 and 20. Named for Alexander 
Rodgers (or Rogers), pioneer.” 


TOPINABEE’S SPRING, a large spring in Sec. 9, was touted as able 
to furnish all needed water for the projected town of 
SHAKESPEARE. Named for the head chief of the Potawatomis 
at the time this region was being settled. The spelling of 
Topinabee (accent on the last syllable) varies greatly. Ac- 
cording to Rogers, Topinabee means “Peacemaker.’’* The 
Bureau of Ethnology says it means “the quiet sitting bear.”** 


SHAKESPEARE, a paper town of pretentious dimensions, platted 
and recorded in 1836 by J. Brown and E. B. Sherman on 
Secs. 8, 9 and 17. Although many of its more than a thou- 
sand lots were sold, no building was ever erected.” 


PUTNAM STATION. The railway stop at Pokagon at one time 
was Called PUTNAM STATION, for Uzziel Putnam, Sr., the first 
settler in Cass County, whose home was less than a mile 
distant from the station.” 


SUMNERVILLE, Secs. 30 and 31. Platted in 1836 by Isaac Sumner 
(for whom it was named) and J. H. Hatch.”® Made a post- 
office in 1837, as Summerville. Name changed to Sumnerville 
in 1899. 


“LAGRANGE TOWNSHIP 
T.68. R.15 W. 


LAGRANGE TOWNSHIP. LAGRANGE was the name of General 
LaFayette’s home in France. Abram Townsend, the first 
settler in the township (organized in 1829) gave the name 
to this political division, which later led to its being applied 
to the lake, the prairie and the village.” 


“Audit, p. 94. 

Rogers, p. 60. 

Hand Book of the American Indian, Bul. 30, Pt. 2, p. 785. 
Rogers, p. 198. 

Mich, Map. 

Rogers, p. 198. 

™Watkins, p. 227. 
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LAKE LAGRANGE is privately owned. With a band of varying 
width about the shore, this lake is the property of John G. 
Maypole of Chicago. He owns the lake and the shore but 
not the islands in the lake. LAKE LAGRANGE was first called 
WHITMAN’S POND, and still is known as WHIT’S POND, from 
Martin Whitman who bought it from Job Davis, builder of 
the dam.”8 

LAGRANGE PRAIRIE lies in Secs. 15,16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 27 and 28 
and covers about 2240 acres.7? It was first called Town- 
SEND’S PRAIRIE after Abram Townsend who built his home on 
a 

LAGRANGE VILLAGE is in Secs. 10 and 15 at the west end of LAKE 
LAGRANGE. It was first called WHITMANVILLE, for Martin C. 
Whitman who filed the original plat of the village in 1834." 
In 1836 Erastus H. Spaulding platted a town adjoining 
WHITMANVILLE on the north which he called tacrance.*? On 


Feb. 12, 1838 by act of the Michigan Legislature the name 
of the united plots was changed to Lacrancs.’* The town is 
still spoken of colloquially as wuHit’s, 

MC KENNEY’S PRAIRIE in Secs. 7, 8, 17 and 18 was about 1280 


acres in extent.8* (History says 400 acres.)** Named for 
Thomas McKenney, pioneer.*® (Also spelled McKinney.) 


MUD LAKE in Sec. 29. Also known as LITTLE MUD LAKE. 


STONE LAKE is in the southwestern part of Cassopolis. Origi- 
nally its shores were thickly strewn with boulders, hence 
the name.*? 


KELSEY LAKE on Sec. 2. The present name, KELSEY is for James 
Kelsey, owner of land abutting on the lake. First called 
JONES LAKE for Isaac Jones, pioneer.®® 


Audit, p. 90. 

*Soil Survey of Cass County, Dept. of Agriculture; Map. 
Rogers, p. 188. 

‘Rogers, p. 191. 

“Glover, p. 133. 

8Watkins, p. 238. 

Cass Co. Soil Survey ; Map. 

‘Watkins, p. 10. 

Watkins, p. 225. 
StWatkins, p. 11. 

%sAudit, p. 94. 
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KIMMERLE CREEK in the southwestern part of the township, a 
tributary to pokKAGON crEEK. Named for Henry Kimmerle, 
owner of land along it.®® 


CASSOPOLIS was laid out about the corner post of Secs. 25, 26, 
35 and 36. County Seat. First spelled cassapo.is; planned 
to be Cass County’s metropolis. Laid out in Nov., 1831, by 
Elias B. Sherman, Alexander H. Redfield, Abram Tietsort, 
Oliver Johnson and Ephraim McLeary.®° Incorporated as 
a village in 1863 by the Cass County Board of Supervisors.” 

ANDERSONVILLE was platted in 1871 on the southeast side of 
STONE LAKE by S. F. Anderson, for whom it was named. It 
is now part of Cassopolis but appears at one time to have 
had a separate identity. 

MECHANICSBURG was platted with 16 lots in 1837 on the south 
side of Sec. 30 by John E. Petticrew. Three buildings were 
erected. Today only the schoolhouse, marking the site, 
retains the name. The name was given by Mr. Petticrew.®* 


PENN TOWNSHIP 
T.68. R. 14 W. 


PENN TOWNSHIP whose earliest settlers were Friends of Quakers, 
was organized and named by legislative Act in 1839 for 
William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania.** 

PENN POSTOFFICE in Sec. 15 also commemorates the great Qua- 
ker. 

JAMESTOWN is the same as PENN. Laid ont in 1869 by Isaac 
James, he named it for himself. The Post Office department 
refused to accept the designation, as already a JAMESTOWN 
existed, in Ottawa County. But when the Grand Trunk built 


through the town, Jamestown became the name of the sta- 
tion. 


Audit, p. 98. 
Glover, p. 145. 
Manual, p. 129. 
“@Titus, p. 31. 
*Glover, p. 134. 
“Watkins, p. 239. 
Glover, p. 1380. 
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GENEVA was laid out on the north shore of Diamond Lake in 
Secs. 30 and 31 in 1831 and recorded in 1832 by Col. E. S. 
Sibley, H. L. and A. C. Stewart, Abner Kelsey and Dr. H. H. 
Fowler. The last man, the moving spirit in the enterprise, 
named the town for Geneva, New York. GENeEvA was the first 
county seat of Cass, an honor it held for about a year. 
GENEVA has entirely disappeared.”® 

WAKELEE at the corner of Marcellus, Newberg, Penn and Vo- 
linia townships, was laid out in 1871 by Levi Garwood” and 
by him named in honor of C. Wakelee, first treasurer of the 
Peninsular Line Railroad.*® 


VANDALIA was laid out in Secs. 26 and 27 in 1851 by Stephen 
Bogue and Charles P. Ball.*? Incorporated as a village in 
1875.1°° In early days woodsmen employed by local saw- 
mills cut and slashed the timber so ruthlessly that they were 
designated as vandals. When the village was named it was 
called vANDALIA, the Village of Vandals.'"' If this legend is 
incorrect the town may have been named for Vandalia, New 
York. 

WILD CAT LAKE, Sec. 1. 

MUD LAKE, Sec. 3. 

BELA’S LAKE, Secs. 13 and 14, was named for Bela Lincoln, a 
pioneer." 

KIRK’S LAKE, Sec. 24, named for Thomas Kirk an early set- 
tler.10? 

LEWIS LAKE, Sec. 386, named after a settler. 

DONNEL LAKE (also spelled Donell) in Sees. 55 and 36, was 
named after John Donnel, first settler on this lake.'” 

DIAMOND LAKE, largest in Cass County, lies in Penn, LaGrange, 
Jefferson and Calvin townships. Named by Dr. Henry H. 
Fowler for a lake in the East.!° 


*Rogers, p. 182. 

Watkins, p. 400. 

Information furnished by Ray L. Johnson, publisher of the Marcellus News. 
Rogers, p. 185. 

Manual, p. 138. 

101F'rom information furnished by Perry Davis of Vandalia. 

12Watkins, p. 245. 
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YOUNG’S PRAIRIE lies in the west central part of Penn, in area 
about 6,035 acres.1°? Named for Nathan Young, a member 


of the surveying party that ran the first lines in Penn, and 
who discovered it.’ 


NEWBERG TOWNSHIP 
T.68S. R.138 W. 


NEWBERG TOWNSHIP, organized in 1838, was named for New- 
: burgh, Ohio, by John C. Saxton. Horace Nicholson changed 
the spelling, remarking, “We’ll spell it different from other 
‘burgs’; we'll spell it ‘berg.’ ’’1% 
NEWBERG VILLAGE was platted in 1836 on the south shore of 
Lilly Lake, Sec. 32, by Spencer Nicholson. Another “paper 
city.” Never developed. First P. O. in the township was 
there. 
JONES VILLAGE in Secs. 34 and 35. Platted in 1875 by and named 
for E. H. Jones; recorded in 1897 by Alonzo P. Beeman.’ 


COREY VILLAGE in Sec. 36 was so called because of its nearness 
to Corey Lake. The Air Line has a station here for the re- 


sorts on the lake. Laid out in 1872 by Amanda Weather- 
wax,107 


COREY LAKE with a tip in Sec. 24 (mostly in St. Joseph County ) 
is named for Joshua B. Corey, pioneer, in whose time CorEY 


and HARWOOD LAKES were one, and stretched a mile into 
Cass.18 


SPIRIT SPRINGS; until very recently known as SEVEN SPRINGS, are 
located about the center and near the south line of Sec. 3. 
They are one of the principal sources of Rocky River. 

LONG LAKE in Sec. 12; nearly all in St. Joseph County. 


3Soil Survey of Cass County, U. S. Dept. Agriculture ; Map. 
Watkins, p. 244 


Watkins, p. 204 quoting from a paper on pioneer Newberg by Barker Rudd, 
one of the earliest settlers. 

Watkins, p. 421. 

1%Glover, p. 136. 

Rogers, p. 177. 

Audit, p. 95. 
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HARWOOD LAKE in Sec. 24 was named for Hiram Harwood, pi- 
oneer.1°? Early maps show this as part of corEY LAKE, when 
the name for both is shown as “corny.”!!° 

FOX LAKE, Sec. 26. 

DRISKEL LAKE in Sec, 34 in Jones Village. Named for Daniel 
Driskel, pioneer. 1"! 

FORKED LAKE, Sec, 20. 

LILLY LAKE, Sec. 29. 

HUTCHENS LAKE, also spelled HUTCHINS and HUTCHINGS. In 
Sec. 29. Named for Samuel Hutchings.!!” 

ALLEN LAKE, Sec. 12; named for Alexander Allen, pioneer.'!* 

BOGART LAKE, Sec. 3; named for T. V. Bogart, pioneer on its 
banks.'!8 

STREETER MILL POND, Sec. 3; named for Roy Streeter, an early 
owner of the mill on the pond.'"* 

NEWBERG HILLS, rugged elevations in the eastern part of the 
township attaining a height of 1100 feet. 

LIME LAKE, Sec. 23 was named for the mar! in and about it. 

DOANE LAKE, Sec. 31; named for J. J. Doane.!!® 

WETHERBEE LAKE, Sec. 32; named for Charles Wetherbee.!!? 


SCHWARTZ LAKE, Sec. 1 was named for I. Schwartz.118 


HOWARD TOWNSHIP 
TT7Th BH. 10 W. 


HOWARD TOWNSHIP was named for a Miss Howard of Detroit 
of whom Legislator C. K. Green representing Berrien and 
Cass counties in the Territorial Legislature at the time this 


1M Audit, p. 95. 

10Tjtus, p. 21 and Mich. Map. 

Watkins, p. 419. 

N2Audit, p. 95. 

M3Audit, p. 94. 

14Yarcellus News, Dec. 17, 1936. 

15So0il Survey of Cass County. U. S. Dept. Agriculture, p. 6. 
16Nowagiac Herald’s Cass County Map. 

1uTitus, p. 21. 

18Nowagiac Herald’s Cass County Map. 
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township was organized (1834) was enamored. The name was. 
accepted although Legislator Green was not.1!® 


HOWARDSVILLE was platted in Sec. 21 “on the north bank of 
Lake Alone” (Barron Lake) with eight blocks by George 
Fosdick and recorded October 8, 1935. A dream village that 
never wakened.1!9 

sARRON LAKE in Secs. 21, 28 and 29. First called LAKE ALONE 
for its position. Later named BARREN LAKE for the grass, by 
the pioneers called “barren grass”, which clothed the plains 
about the lake in early days.!*° 

BARRON LAKE STATION on the Air Line at BARRON LAKE. 

MUD LAKE, Sec. 22. 


PINE LAKE, Sec. 25; partly in Jefferson Township. In the days 
of first settlement an island in the lake was covered with 
white pine. It was cut and used in erecting the first framed 
building in Edwardsburg.'*! 

DIBBLE LAKE in Sec. 25 is now dry. Named for James A. 
Dibble.!*? 


KINZIE CREEK flows through the middle of the township north- 
west into the Dowagiac at the county line. Named for John 
and Jacob Kinsey, pioneers.!** 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP 
T.78. B.S W. 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP, organized in 1833, was named for a 
township in Logan County, Ohio, from whence came the 
township’s first four families, those of Moses and William 
Reams, Abner Tharp and Nathan Norton. Settling here 
they proposed the name.!*4 


MsRogers, p. 218. 
"N9Glover, p. 131. 
~MWatkins, p. 234. 
121Watkins, p. 268. 
12Titus, p. 23. 

3 Audit, p. 98. 

Rogers, p 213. 
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JEFFERSONVILLE, in Sec. 14, was first known as Liberty Church. 
It was made a postal station in 1858 and the name was 
changed to Jeffersonville in 1862. 


GOOSE LAKE, Secs. 10 and 15, is named for the thousands of 
wild geese that frequented its waters in pioneer days. 
Drained and nearly dry. Originally it was two miles in 
length.!* 


LONG LAKE, See. 20. 
SLAB LAKE, Sec. 21; named for the stone slabs on its shores. 
GRAY LAKE, Sec. 21; named for an early settler on its banks.’** 


PAINTER LAKE, the north arm of CHRISTIANN LAKE, in Sec. 36; 
named for Joseph Painter, pioneer.'** 

MULLEN LAKE, Sec. 9. Name given in recent times to the west- 
ern half into which Goose LAKE separated as it dried up. 
Named for J. Mullen whose home was on its banks.!*6 


DAVIS LAKE, Sec. 35; named for R. B. Davis, pioneer.'** 


DAILEY VILLAGE, in Secs. 5 and 6, was first called 1Tasca, a name 
proposed by Isaac A. Shingledecker.!*5 Name changed to 
DAILEY in honor of A. H. Dailey, roadmaster of the Air Line 
when it was built through the village.'*® 


REDFIELD MILLS, in Sec. 25. A crossroads village and post office 
named for George Redfield who owned and operated the mill 
at this point in 1850.1%° 


CALVIN TOWNSHIP 
© T.78. BR. 14 W. 


CALVIN TOWNSHIP was named for Calvin Britain of St. Joseph, 
Berrien County, a member of the Territorial Legislature 
when the township was erected in 1835.1*1 


13Watkins, p. 366. 

12Titus, p. 25. 

127 Watkins, p. 374. 
18Qn information furnished by William H. Berkey, Cassopolis. 
12Glover, p. 129. 
1MAudit, p. 80. 
131Rogers, p. 208. 
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CALVIN CENTER, in Secs. 21 and 22, near the geographical center 
of the township. The first post office there was established 
in 1876 and was known as Day. Calvin P. O., opened in 1867, 
was not at Calvin Center but on the west side of Shavehead 
Lake in See. 24.18 


PARADISE LAKE, in Sec. 2. Formerly known as MUD LAKE. 


PUTERBAUGH LAKE, in Sec. 18; also called MupD LAKE, the second 
in the township. Named for W. Puterbaugh, owner of land 
on the lake.** The lake is in three parts; the westernmost 
is known as ROBINSON LAKE, the middle section as LENNINGER, 
and the eastern end as PUTERBAUGH-ROBINSON, for J. L. Rob- 
inson ;'3°> LENNINGER, for I. Lenninger,!** both holding land 
on the lakes. 


CHAIN OF LAKES CREEK connects six lakes making the chain 
and stretching three miles east and west through the center 
of the township one-half mile north of CALVIN CENTER. Unites 
with CHRISTIANN CREEK. 


CHAIN LAKE, in Sec. 13; farthest east on the chain. 

ROUND LAKE, in Sec. 24. 

LONG LAKE, in Sec. 23. 

THARP LAKE, in Secs. 22 and 23; for Levi D. Tharp, pioneer.'** 

DAY LAKE, in Sec. 22, is named after Peter Day, an early set- 
tler.18° Was first called coKER’s LAKE.1°® 

CURTIS LAKE, in Sec. 21, is the farthest west of these six lakes 
forming CHAIN OF LAKES. Named for Samuel Curtis, an 
early comer to Calvin Township.'*° 

JUNO LAKE, Sec. 31, is an arm of LAKE CHRISTIANN. 

BROWNSVILLE, in Sec. 8, is named for David and William Brown, 
brothers who bought the mill built at this point by Pleasant 
Grubb in 1931.1%7 


Titus, p. 27. 

133Dqwagiac Herald Map of Cass County. 

134Audit, p. 6. 

185Watkins, p. 389. 

1eTitus, p. 27. 
137Watkins, p. 387. 
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CITY OF GLASCOW, in Secs. 19 and 80. A name for the commu- 
nity about a mill at this point, 1831 to 1935.18 


sopresyer 2 


PORTER TOWNSHIP 
T. 7S. R.13 W. and T.8 8. R. 13 W. 


PORTER TOWNSHIP honors George B. Porter, who was Governor 
of Michigan at the time the township was erected in 1933.1%° 

WILLIAMSVILLE, in Sec.-7. Platted in 1848 by Josiah Williams 
who gave his name to the village.’*”. 

UNION, a Village in Sec. 7 was a stage and post office (opened 
1832) stop on the Detroit-Chicago Road in early days. It 
seems to have received its name about 1860. It was re-opened 
as a post office in 1932. 

3ALDWIN PRAIRIE, in Secs. 8, 17 and 18, about 500 acres in 
extent,'*! lies just west of BALDWIN LAKE. Both were named 
for John Baldwin, pioneer.'** 

BALDWIN LAKE, in Secs. 9 and 16. 

SHAVEHEAD PRAIRIE, in Sec. 20, was 70 acres in extent.!4* Named 
for Chief Shavehead, one of whose many planting grounds 
was on this prairie.1** In 1858 Shavehead P.O. was estab- 
lished on Sec. 23. 

BUCK LAKE, Sec. 5. 

BIRCH LAKE, Sec. 8. 

ELBOW LAKE, Secs. 8 and 9; named for its shape. 

SPATTERDOCK LAKE, Secs. 9 and 10; named for the spatterdocks 
which almost cover it.'*® 

WOOD LAKE, Secs. 13 and 14. 

LITTLE WOOD LAKE, Sec. 13. 


138Rogers, p. 330. 
139Rogers, p. 2038. 
Watkins, p. 315. 
141Watkins, p. 10. 
12Rogers, p. 2038. 
148Watkins, p. 10. 
14#Watkins, p. 48. 
45Watkins, p. 312. 
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STAGE LAKE, Sec. 16; named for James Stage, land owner.'*® 

INDIANA LAKE, Sec. 21. So called because it lies partly in 
Indiana.'*7 

SHAVEHEAD LAKE, Sec. 19; named for Chief Shavehead.!#5 Shave- 
head was so named by the early whites because, like his 
ancestors, he kept the hair shaved from the greater part of 
his scalp, leaving only the scalp lock.1*® 

SHAVEHEAD’S VILLAGE of about 30 souls was in the early thirties 
located at various points in Porter Township, as Young’s 
Prairie, Shavehead Prairie, Shavehead Lake, the St. Joseph 
River, Baldwin Prairie and elsewhere.!°° 

CARTER LAKE, Sec. 19; named for Braddock Carter, pioneer.’*! 

TEESDALE LAKE, Sec. 28; named for adjacent land owner.1*! 

ROBBINS LAKE, Sec. 33; named for Moses Robbins, pioneer.’°” 

BELLOWS LAKE, Secs. 4 and 5; named for J. F. Bellows; owner 
of land on the lake. First called avery LAKE for Elisha 
Avery, pioneer locating on its banks.1"? 


LONG LAKR, Secs. 10 and 15. 


BAIR LAKRB, Sec. 3; for Jolin Bair first settler in eastern Cass 
County.1*4 


CLOVERDALE LAKE, in Fractional Section 21. 


MILTON TOWNSHIP 
T. 78. R.16 W. 


MILTON TOWNSHIP, organized in 19388. Name given by Peter 
Truitt after the Delaware Township from which came many 
of the township’s first settlers.’ 


Titus, p. 30. 
MiWatkins, p. 312. 
Rogers, p. 65. 
“9Handbook of the American Indian, Bul. 30, Part II, p. 530. 
IMWatkins, p. 48 
biAudit, p. 96. 
182Tbid., p. 97. 
13Watkins, p. 310. 
IATbid., p. 312. 
1S5Schoetzow, p. 49. 
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BRANDYWINE RIVER OF CREEK rises in Sec. 10, in NEGRO and GOOSE 
LAKES, (both now dry) and flows west into the St. Joseph 
River south of Niles. Named for the Brandywine in the 

3 Kast. 

TURKEY CREEK, the north arm of the BRANDYWINE, rises in Sec. 
3, formerly DIRBBLE LAKE, which is now drained, and flows 
into Howard Township for one and a half miles, then south- 
west intO BRANDYWINE CREEK. 


eens 


NEGRO LAKE, Sec. 10. Drained. 
GOOSE LAKE, Secs. 3 and 10. Now in farm land. 


THOMPSON LAKE, Sec. 2; now dry; named for J. B. Thompson, 
owner?”® Truitt’s was on the C.C.C. and St. L. R.R. in Sec. 
14 and became a post office in 1897. 


ONTWA TOWNSHIP 
T.78. R. 16 W. 


ONTWA TOWNSHIP is one of the four into which Cass County 
was divided when the county was organized Noy. 5, 1828. 
ONTWA iS named for an Indian servant in the home of 
Abraham Edwards of Detroit where boarded the representa- 
tive from this region to the Territorial Legislature." 


EDWARDSBURG, in Secs. 5, 6, 7, and 8, was laid out by Alexander 
Edwards who named the town for Thomas H. Edwards, the 
first merchant in the village. The plat was recorded Aug. 12, 
1831, the first to be so recorded in Cass.1°5 EDWARDSBURG Was 
incorporated in 1912.1°° First P.O. in Cass Co., established 
there in 1830. Until 1893 the spelling was Edwardsburgh. 


ADAMSVILLE in Sec. 12 was first called AapAMSPoRT. Platted in 
1832 on the east side of CHRISTIANN CREEK by Sterling Adams, 
and named for him. 


Titus, p. 33. 
17Watkins, p. 274. 
S8Rogers, p. 228. 
Manual, p. 130. 
10Rogers, p. 231. 
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CHRISTIANA is named for Christiann Creek and the wife of Rev. 
Isaac McCoy of Carey Mission, and was laid out on the west 
side of the stream by Moses Sage in 1834, opposite Adams- 
port.1®! The two villages, now a tiny hamlet, became Adams- 
ville. 

BEARDSLEY’S PRAIRIE, measuring 4410 acres,’® occupies all west- 
ern Ontwa and extends into Milton Township within its 
north border on PLEASANT LAKE.1® Also called FOUR MILE 
PRAIRIE, 164 

LONG LAKE, Sec. 6. Dry. 

SPRING LAKE, Sec. 4. 

PLEASANT LAKE, Sec. 6, in Edwardsburg. 

EAGLE LAKE, Secs. 2 and 3. 

CHRISTIANN LAKE, in See. 1: for CHRISTIANN CREEK which flows 
through the lake. 

COBERT’S LAKE, Sec. 4; first called BuLL LAKE. Named for a 
land owner on it.1© 

GARVER LAKE, Secs. 15 and 16; named for F. Garver, pioneer.’ 

COBERT RIVER OF CREEK, also spelled corpert, rises in Sec. 29, 
Jefferson Township, and flows S.E. and S. through sprine 
LAKE and CoBERT LAKE (from which presumably it gets its 
hame) and GARVER LAKE to the st. JOSEPH RIVER in Indiana. 
Uzziel Putnam in his autobiography calls it COVERT CREEK. 
167 The accepted name is COBERT. } 


MASON TOWNSHIP 
T.78. H.W. 


MASON TOWNSHIP was named for Stevens T. Mason, first Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan. At the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1836 he was serving his first term.1°8 


— 


161Schoetzow, p. 28. 
182Watkins, p. 10. 
163Tbid., p. 262. 
14Mich. Map. 
65Audit, p. 97. 
Watkins, p. 264. 
1s7Rogers, p. 291. 
1S5Schoetzow, p. 50. 
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; KESSINGTON, in Sec. 14 was laid out by Moses McKessick.!® 

In 1872. The post office here was called sartor.?” 

Pe MUD LAKE, Sec. 11. Also known as LITTLE MUD LAKE. 

LAFFERTY LAKE, Sec. 4; named for Samuel Lafferty, pioneer.’”* 

MASON CREEK riseS in MUD LAKE and flows N.W. through Lar- 
FERTY LAKE to JUNO LAKE. It may have other names.!** 

FIVE POINTS crossroads in Sec. 16 where US-112 crosses a county 
road and M-205 branches off US-112 west and south for 
Elkhart. A school and a cemetery also bear this name, both 
located there. 








19Rogers, p. 224. 

1 Dowagiac Herald Cass County Map. 

Michigan Lakes and Streams Directory. (Robert J. McCarthy, Lansing), p. 47. 
172Rogers, p. 222. 

7%3Audit, p. 99. 








A Micuican INDIAN PROJECT 
Mrs. WILLIAM R. Cook 


Hastings . 


the time, a state-wide project of especial value to north- 
ern Michigan. It was known officially as “The Michigan Indian 
Art and Craft Project”, started in June 1938 for the purpose 
of “reviving, perpetuating and developing the native skill of 
the Indians of the Great Lakes region” which, it was felt, 
might prove a great help in solving some of the economic prob- 
lems in connection with the large Indian population of north- 
ern Michigan. These northern Michigan Indians had never 
lived on reservations, neither had they been wards of the gov- 
ernment as in many other states. 


r Se war has necessarily been the means of putting by for 


While many Indians were employed in legitimate industry, 
some as farmers, a few in local factories, a survey showed 
several hundred living in stranded northern areas, some of 
whom supplemented their meager earnings by doing handi- 
craft work, but it was seldom representative work or anything 
to point to with pride, and it was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to find Indians who would take the pains to do the type 
of work an older generation had done, or to gather the proper 
materials necessary for it. There was danger of it becoming a 
lost art entirely. 

Started as a W.P.A. project, and sponsored by the State 
Department of Conservation, it got off to a splendid start be- 
cause it was intelligently planned and was building for the 
future, as we know many projects of that period did not. 

Michigan, according to official figures, has the largest tour- 
ist business in the country, exceeding that of either Florida or 
California. This in itself offered a potential market for Indian 
products. Those behind the new project felt assured that once 
the production and quality could be maintained it would be- 
come self-supporting. Indians are not at all as dumb as some 
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choose to think. If they get the idea that they will be properly 
paid for the best grade of work they will do it. Few realize the 
knowledge and painstaking work that goes along with the 
gathering of the right kind of material for the higher grades 
of handicraft, and the hours of labor that must follow to bring 
it to the stage where work can really begin on it. 

This recalls to the writer’s mind the constructive work 
along this line done at one time by.a Barry County girl. 

People who came to the Little Traverse Bay region some 
thirty years ago will remember the attractive art shop facing 
the railroad park in Petoskey kept by Grace Chandler Horn, 
whose birthplace was near Hastings, in Hope Twp., Barry 
Co., where the Chandlers were pioneer residents. 

Mrs. Chandler was an expert photographer and an artist 
in hand coloring. She was intensely interested in Indian han- 
dicraft and on her shelves were to be seen the choicest speci- 
mens of that work to be found in the north country. She 
bought only the best, and by paying much higher prices than 
others, she did much to foster and encourage the production 
of rare and artistic designs which she feared would die out, 
as the younger generation, with few exceptions, liked best to 
do the class of work which could be turned out quickly even 
though it yielded less returns. 

It was Mrs. Horn, it will be remembered, who was largely 
responsible for putting on the highly successful dramatization 
of “Hiawatha” each summer at Round lake, near Bay View, 
with an all-Indian cast, given daily during the tourist season. 
The Indians trusted her as a real friend. But after she moved 
away no one continued the work and interest languished. 

This new Michigan Indian project was being carried on at 
Petoskey, Sutton’s Bay, Cross Village, Mackinac Island, Sugar 
Island, Burgess, Pellston, Cedarville, Bay Mills and possibly 
other points. 

I was certainly sold on the project as I saw it at Petoskey, 
and at the Cross Village center last year. i had planned then 
to write a letter home about it, but it was late in the season 
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before I succeeded in getting in touch with Katherine Foley, 
the efficient and dynamic young woman who is director of all 
Indian work in Michigan. Her home is in Petoskey and her 
forebears were pioneers of Mackinac Island, where she was 
born. Few have a wider knowledge of the history of this sec- 
tion. It was through her efforts that the Tri-Centennary at 
the Island was carried out so successfully. 

Miss Foley’s belief in, and enthusiasm for, this Indian proj- 
ect, was contagious and I am sure must carry over to all who 
listen to her. I went to her home with my Petoskey friend, 
Mrs. Parmenter, one Saturday afternoon where Miss Foley felt 
we would be freer from interruptions than in her office on the 
bay front. 

I felt we should not overstay an hour, but once off on her 
favorite hobby, she gave unstinted time, and we listened, fas- 
cinated, as she unfolded the story of the beginnings of the 
work, the idea of which came to her when she was in charge 
of relief work in the county; the persuasion that lay behind 
the selling of the plan; the wider fields that had developed as 
the work progressed, and the fine cooperation they were receiv- 
ing from the Indians. Miss Foley related it all with as much 
enthusiasm as though behind our approval of it lay a million 
dollar appopriation. 

To me the great point in its favor was that it was construc- 
tive work of the best type, helping a native people to become 
self supporting, giving them an added self respect in the knowl- 
edge that they were giving a contribution to the economic life 
of their state no one else could give. 

The plan, while aimed to give the Indian profitable employ- 
ment, was far wider in scope than just making baskets, artistic 
boxes, snowshoes, toy canoes and things of that nature. Many 
articles adaptable to present day use could be made by coop- 
erating with the State Conservation department in their need 
for tables and benches for state and roadside parks, furnish- 
ings for shelter houses and administrative offices, artistic signs 
for use on highways and state parks. The much admired wood- 
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craft signs on Mackinac Island are the work of these Chippewa 
Indians. Miss Foley’s own office, furnished entirely with hand- 
made furniture of sturdy and attractive design, finished in 
the natural golden color of the wood and rubbed to a soft, 
satiny polish was evidence of important promise for a future 
output. 

The Indian, Miss Foley said, is a conservationist by instinct, 
and practiced it long before Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot made a nation conscious of it, as has former Gov. 
Chase S. Osborn, Ben East and others in our own state. Mich- 
igan Indians knew how to take birch bark from trees without 
injuring them, so the bark remains soft and pliable like the 
best grain of leather; from the inner bark of other trees he 
knew how to prepare a fibre as good as the white man’s hemp 
for which he had many uses; for binding and sewing he gath- 
ered the white cedar roots blown free of sand on the dunes; 
he could tan a deer hide so that it became as white as snow 
and as pliable as velvet—we saw some of this type and it was 
something to exclaim over; from Michigan rivers and lakes 
he knew how to gather the choicest rushes for mats, and from 
the bark of cedar, a lovely gold in summer, he made other 
kinds, dyes not surpassed in color by any other tribe, the 
Michigan Indian produced from roots and plants. 

As the project started there was little to begin on, the chief 
difficulty being that so many of the Great Lakes Indians had 
long absorbed the white man’s methods of life, the old arts had 
languished and very little had been preserved concerning them. 
The best source came from working closely with older Indians 
who could recall from childhood memories, customs and meth- 
ods practiced by their parents, grandparents, and great-grand- 
parents, in some cases. It was desired especially to revive the 
early methods of gathering and preparing native materials 
which meant a superior product. 

Here was where the Conservation department could give 
valuable aid. Cutting trees or bark on any of the widespread 
state forest lands -was forbidden, an edict which an Indian 
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resented, and at times ignored, so he was frequently hauled 
into court. An accredited state forester had the right to go 
into these protected areas and mark trees that could be used 
and at the same time insure sturdier growths for remaining 
ones. Also, turned over to the project were hides from deer 
illegally or accidentally killed, for which there are many uses. 

Although most Boy Scouts know a lot about woodcraft and 
kindred subjects, much of it was new to me and of sufficient 
interest, I feel, to pass on to my readers. In stripping birch 
bark, which figures largely in the handicraft work, your true 
Indian waits for the proper time of year as well as the proper 
day. This is just before the sap goes down the tree, usually 
around the second week in July, although seasons vary. The 
condition of the tree must be just right, perhaps only one out 
of ten or fifteen inspected, will measure up to the desired 
standard. Then the day must be clear and bright with dry 
atmosphere prevailing. (Such a day is one when from Cross 
Village, “The Beavers”, twenty-five miles away, look less than 
ten distant. I hope many readers have had the privilege of 
seeing this phenomenon when taking the lovely “Shore Drive” 
along the Lake Michigan bluff from Harbor Springs to the 
old Indian village. ) 

As soon as the bark is stripped the sap side is wiped off 
with a dry, cleau cloth and allowed to remain exposed to the 
sun all day; the following day it is scrubbed with white beach 
sand until the bark is soft and pliable like chamois and the 
sap is every bit absorbed. There is practically no wearout to 
articles made frem such carefully prepared bark. 

The same care is given to procuring porcupine quills used so 
much in birch bark work. This occurs in the winter months. 
The animal is killed and the pelt removed carefully so as little 
flesh as possible will cling to the quills. The flesh side is treat- 
ed with salt the same as in tanning hides. Later the pelt is 
placed on a flat, hard surface and the skilled worker removes 
the quills, a handful ata time, with a peculiar back-handed 
twist, then, with his hand still in the same position, he thrusts 
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the quills into softly woven wool after which he carefully re- 
moves any hair that may still cling to them. They are then 
sorted as to size and color and stored carefully to protect them 
from rats and mice. There are around 3,000 quills to a pelt. 

Black ash splint craft is one of great possibilities in making 
screens, panels, chairs and trays, to name a few of its uses. It 
requires careful preparation. A black ash stick or limb, about 
eight feet in length, straight and free from knots, is taken 
from a tree. The stick is laid on the ground which must be 
neither too hard nor too soft, but with just the proper amount 
of “give,” which an Indian knows by intuition. It is then 
pounded carefully with the blunt side of an axe or some smooth 
instrument so as not to bruise the fibre. The pounding causes 
a separation between the layers of each year’s growth making 
it possible to peel off full length splints about two inches in 
width which can then be separated to the desired thickness 
for weaving. The heart of a black ash tree is a lovely soft 
brown, and the outer wood a soft cream white, which is easily 
dyed and widely used for baskets, and at present, for chairs. 

I remembered in one of my visits to the Petoskey workshop 
which is in the old boat factory on the beach, of watching, 
fascinated, an elderly Indian woman stripping basswood fibre 
into long, thread-like strands for future sewing or rope mak- 
ing. It looked easy, but long, careful preparation lay behind 
it. This much-used fibre is made from the inner bark of a bass- 
wood tree gathered soon after maple sugar time. The bark of 
a basswood sapling is stripped, the inner bark being separated 
from the outer, then boiled for several hours in a copper kettle 
containing plenty of water. After this the fibre is bleached 
from three to six weeks in clear running water. It is then 
broken down into fine strands by being worked back and forth 
over the rounded edge of a bone or a smooth piece of wood. It 
turns out a light tan in color and is unusually strong. 

To produce the much admired pure white deer hide, the 
Indian dehairs it after first soaking it in water. It is then 
stretched on a frame and scraped, the next process being to 
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soak it in a solution made from the brains of animals. It is 
then worked up into a pure white hide as soft as velvet. I saw 
a lovely use made of it for overdrapes strung from poles and 
laced together with narrow strips of leather. It is also used 
for costumes, drum-heads, sport equipment, and many other 
things. Sweet grass, used so much for sewing baskets, is 
gathered before it ripens and is cured and cleaned at once by 
being tied at the root ends in small bunches, then dragged 
through simmering water until the edges of the grass curl 
inward. It is then hung up to dry and stored away for future 
use. 

On the second floor of the workshop was stored a large stock 
of the finished product coming in from the eight or nine other 
project centers in northern Michigan, but nothing was, as yet, 
on sale. Each article was labelled with the name and address 
of the worker, and the time involved in the making. In this 
way only could a just estimate be arrived at as to the price 
at which the various grades of workmanship should be mar- 
keted. All of it had been carefully inspected and it showed 
great promise. 

It was quite a revelation to see the wide range of articles 
shown. Along with some of the smaller baskets and boxes 
which were worthy of being museum pieces, were clothes ham- 
pers, picnic baskets and wooden utensils, kitchen chairs, and 
articles that filled everyday needs. 

The plan was to get the project well underway with an ade- 
quate stock on hand, showing all the lines of work, then place 
displays in advantageous centers for securing orders and ac- 
quaint people with where the articles could be purchased. It 
was felt stores like Hudson’s and Marshall Field’s and others 
of that class which handled high grade handicraft from all 
over the United States would become selling centers once it 
could be shown how much Indians have to contribute along 
this line. 

Miss Foley had a few quite gorgeous specimens of the early 
Indian ribbon work done on certain articles of feminine ap- 
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parel which had been made especially for wear at the Mackinac 
festival. They were authentic copies of garments familiar to 
the inhabitants of the island village in the 1820s. 

It seems the Federal Government often paid for lands bar- 
tered from the Indians with ribbons, silk and flannel cloth, 
as well as with money. With their natural ingenuity the In- 
dian women worked out native designs for these gay colored 
materials that quickly found favor in their eyes. It was my first 
contact with this truly lovely work which if publicized and 
commercialized as it deserves to be, I am sure would find as 
ready a sale as has that of some of the Indian tribes of the 
Southwest whose craftsmanship in silver and in rug weaving 
is nationally known. The bright flannel skirts and shawls 
with their attractive ribbon designs made by the Chippewa 
women fit in well with the peasant type styles of the Old 
World which seem to be an ever popular feature of present 
day fashions. The thought comes to one—“Why not foster a 
distinctive American fashion originating in Michigan?” 

Another branch of the work which I haven’t time to mention 
in detail, was that being done under Mr. Gus Hildebrandt, a 
well known artist, who was advising in the painting and de- 
signing end of the project. He had found the Indian particu- 
larly adaptable to this type of work. A young Indian boy in- 
capacitated for active duties by the loss of a leg in a railroad 
accident, was doing some exceptionally good work in wood- 
carving and finding a lot of joy in it as well; others were de- 
veloping talent in landscaping and animal painting, which their 
teacher wisely aimed to be a reflection of their own interpre- 
tation and not the white man’s. 

Whether all lines of this project have been dropped I do 
not know, but the wheels are not turning at the Petoskey cen- 
ter. However, the time will surely come when the work can 
be resumed ; perhaps there will be greater need of it when peace 
comes. Anyway it will be much easier to pick up the reins 
because of all the knowledge and experience gained in the 
original enterprise. 
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T WAS IN Frederick County, Maryland, that Isaac Shelby 
oe born on December 11, 1750, where his father and grand- 
father had settled after their arrival in America from Wales. 

In that early settlement of the county, which was disturbed 
during the period of his youth by Indian Wars, he obtained 
only the elements of a plain English eduction; but, like his 
father, born with a strong constitution, capable of bearing 
privation and fatigue, he was brought up to the use of arms 
and became inured to the dangers and hardships of frontier 
life. At the age of twenty-one, he moved with his father’s 
family to western Virginia, now East Tennessee, where a new 
home was established, having previously acquired a knowledge 
of surveying, and serving as Deputy Sheriff at Fredericktown. 

Isaac Shelby served as Lieutenant in his father’s Company 
at the Battle of Point Pleasant in 1740 and distinguished him- 
self by his skill and gallantry. His report of the action is said 
to be one of the best contemporary accounts now in existence. 
He remained as 2nd in command of the garrison at Fort Blair, 
until the following year, when he visited Kentucky and sur- 
veyed lands for the Transylvania Company. He perfected 
military surveys. After residing in the wilderness for nearly 
twelve months without bread or salt, he returned to Virginia. 
The next year (1776), he was appointed by the Virginia Com- 
pany of Safety, Captain of a Company of Minutemen. The 
following year Governor Henry made him Commissary of Sup- 
plies for an extensive body of militia detailed to garrison 
frontier posts. He attended the Long Island Treaty with the 


Paper presented at the Conference on Local History sponsored by the De- 
partment of History at Wayne University, Detroit, on December 4, 1942.—Ed. 
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Indians, concluded at Fort Patrick Henry, July 20, 1777. The 
following year he aided in furnishing supplies for the Con- 
tinental Army and for the expedition projected by General 
McIntosh against Detroit and the Ohio Indians. 

In the spring of 1779 Shelby was chosen a member of the 
Virginia legislature. In the ensuing fall Governor Jefferson 
made him a Major and the following year he became Colonel 
of the Militia of Sullivan County, North Carolina. Upon news 
of the fall of Charleston, he hurried home, and finding an 
urgent summons for help, he at once organized a force of 
volunteers and marched, in a few days, with three hundred 
riflemen across the Alleghany Mountains. In numerous im- 
portant battles throughout the Revolutionary War, Shelby led 
his force of men, and overwhelmingly defeating the enemy. 

In 1781 the legislature of North Carolina adopted resolu- 
tions of thanks to Shelby and his compatriots, directing that 
each be presented with an elegant sword for their patriotic 
conduct in the attacks and defeat of the enemy on King’s 
Mountain on the memorable 7th of October, 1870. | Similar 
resolutions having been adopted by the Continental Congress. 

Following repeated uprisings by the Indians, Shelby, upon 
receipt of an appeal from General Greene, raised five hundred 
mounted riflemen and marched to join Greene. Shelby again 
rendered conspicuous service in the capture of a strong Eng- 
lish post at Fair Lawn, South Carolina (1781). While on 
this expedition he was elected a member of the North Carolina 
legislature and was re-elected the following year. He was 
appointed one of the three commissioners to superintend the 
laying off of the land allotted by the state for military service 
in the Revolution. 

Removing to Kentucky in 1783, he married Susannah Hart, 
a captain's daughter. During this year he was appointed a 
Trustee of Transylvania Seminary, later Transylvania Uni- 
versity. He was Chairman of the Convention of Militia 
Officers, called to consider an expedition against the Indians 
and a separation from Virginia: and was a member of succeed- 
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ing conventions which prepared the way for independent 
statehood. 

He helped to organize the Kentucky Society for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge, formed at Danville, Ky. In January, 1791, 
he was appointed a member of the Board of War created by 
Congress for the District of Kentucky, and in May he was 
elected Governor, serving four years. 

The history of his administration of an infant republic in 
the remote wilderness exhibit him as discharging his arduous 
duties with signal advantage to the state. The confidence of 
Washington, as well as of the people of Kentucky, was re- 
posed in the energy and patriotism of Governor Shelby. 

At the close of his term, he declined re-election, returned to 
his farm in Lincoln, and for the next fifteen years gave atten- 
tion to his private affairs. His farmland was the first settle- 
ment granted in Kentucky and it is a remarkable fact, that 
at the time of his death, some years later, he was the only 
individual in the State residing upon his own settlement and 
presumption. 

The eminence of the War with Great Britain called him from 
retirement and in August, 1812, he was a second time elected 
Governor. He cooperated vigorously in the prosecution of the 
war, and in 1813 assembled in less than thirty days and led in 
person four thousand Kentucky volunteers to join General 
Harrison in the Northwest for the invasion of Canada, an 
expedition which resulted in the decisive defeat of the British 
October 5, 1813, at the Battle of the Thames. 

This force of Volunteers reached the shore of Lake Erie just 
in time to enable the Commander-in-chief to profit by the 
splendid victory achieved by the heroism of Perry and his 
assogjates. It was a most interesting incident that Gover- 
nor Shelby should arrive at the camp of General Harrison 
precisely at the moment when Commodore Perry was disem- 
barking his prisoners. 

The Kentuckians were eager to avenge the massacre of so 
many of their comrades at the Raisin. On the afternoon of 
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this victorious battle of the Thames, October 5, 1813, Proctor 
formed his line of battle, with his right resting on the Thames, 
with Tecumseh and his Indians on the left. Harrison’s Army 
advanced in perfect order. The bugle sounded the charge, 
and General Shelby’s troops hurled themselves like an ava- 
lanche against the enemy’s line; the war-cry of the Kentuck- 
ians, “Remember the Raisin,” was heard above the firing. 

The impetuous onslaught struck terror to the hearts of the 
Indians, and they fled in every direction, pursued by the Ken- 
tuckians. After a brief fight, the British regulars surrendered. 
Proctor escaped in a carriage, and twenty-four hours later 
was sixty-five miles away from the field. The American loss 
was fifteen killed and thirty wounded. The loss of the Indians 
was not definitely known, but many were killed and wounded. 
Tecumseh, the greatest of the Indian war chiefs, faithful to the 
British, was killed by a pistol shot fired by Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson, after the latter was wounded. 

In all the movements of the campaign, whether in council 
or in execution, monuments of the valor of Shelby and of his 
energetic character were erected by the gratitude of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, of all his troops, and of the President of the 
Nation, who spoke officially of the services of General Shelby, 
such as would transmit his name to posterity as a patriot 
without reproach and a soldier without ambition. 

He was the model of an elevated citizen, whether at the 
plough, in the field or in the cabinet. He was repeatedly 
chosen a presidential elector and voted for Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison. 


In 1817 Shelby was tendered the portfolio of War by Presi- 
dent Monroe, but declined the honor on the score of hiss age. 
The year following he was awarded a gold medal by Congress. 
He was commissioned, with General Andrew Jackson, to hold 
a treaty with the Indians for the purchase of their lands west 
of the Tennessee River, he performed this service most accept- 
ably; this was his last public service. 
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Shelby was for many years a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in his latter days he was the chief instrument in 
erecting a house of worship upon his own land; he was Presi- 
dent of the First Kentucky Agricultural Society, formed at 
Lexington, in 1818; he was Chairman of the First Board of 
Trustees of Centre College, founded in 1819 at Danville, Ken- 
tucky. 

He passed peacefully away July 18, 1826, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age; was buried at his historic home, “Travel- 
lers’ Rest”; and a monument was erected over his grave by 
the State of Kentucky. 

Counties in nine states have been named Shelby in his 
honor; Fort Prarie du Chien, erected in 1914, at the mouth 
of the Wisconsin River was named in his honor; one of the 
old Forts in Detroit was named Fort Shelby, honoring him 
and the Kentucky frontiersmen who fought the British in the 
War of 1812. One of Detroit's historic thoroughfares is 
named Shelby to immortalize his name in the Northwest, from 
which the Hotel Fort Shelby in Detroit is named. One of our 
early members of the State Society, United States Daughters 
of 1812, the late Mrs. Ellen D. Shelby Tunnicliffe of Grand 
Rapids and a member of the General Isaac Shelby Chapter of 
that city, was the granddaughter of General Shelby. 
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N TOURING the older states of the East one sees on every 
| hand, almost at every road crossing, a bronze tablet, boulder 
or monument calling attention to the fact that on this site some 
event of special interest occurred or some historic old building 
stood. The growth of interest in historic relics and events in 
Michigan has increased with the years and numerous markers 
have been erected by patriotic and civic bodies, business or- 
ganizations, clubs, and individuals throughout the State. In 
1931 the Michigan Historical Commission made a survey of 
these markers statewide and published the results in the Spring 
number of the Magazine for that year. Following are typical 
examples of markers and memorials which appeared in that 
issue. In 1941-2 the Commission made a supplementary survey, 
account of which is given in the Commission’s annual report 
published in this issue of the Magazine. The survey included 
sites of historic buildings and events still in need of a marker 
or memorial. Triorities in metals and other war conditions 
have made it necessary to postpone the erection of markers 
but a comprehensive program is being set up for the post-war 
years, including directional signing of the state highways in 
cooperation with the State Highway Department. 
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HIS MONUMENT in the center of the village of Climax 
T: composed of small stones, collected from each of the 
230 Michigan farms along the first rural free delivery route 
to be established in America, and from the old historic sites 
in the village. It is said to be the first memorial so constructed 
in the United States. Included in this stone shaft is the 
famous “Pork Barrel Stone” that came from the family of 
Benjamin Harrison, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and was used in the family pork barrel to hold 
down the pork in the brine. There are five bronze tablets. 
The bronze tablet on the north side is designed to bear the 
picture of the two mail carriers with horse and buggy. The 
movement for rural mail service started with the National 
Grange in 1895-6. The Michigan Farmer and other agricul- 
tural periodicals were back of it. See article by J. H. Brown, 
“How We Got the R. F. D.,” in the Spring-Summer number 
of the Michigan History Magazine for 1922. 
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HIS GRANITE marker in the shape of a cross is situated 

near the city limits of Niles, about a quarter of a mile 
west of U. S. 31. The bronze tablet bears the following in- 
scription : 

To the memory of Father Claude Jean Allouez, S.J. whose intrepid 
courage won the admiration of the Indians and whose apostolic zeal 
earned for him the title of “The Francis Xavier of the American 
missions.”” Father Allouez was born at St. Didier, France, 1622, and 
died near this spot Aug. 27, 1689. Erected by the Women’s Progressive 
League of Niles, Mich. 1918. 

Father Allouez founded a mission among the dispersed 
Hurons on Lake Superior in 1665 at a point near the present 
city of Ashland, Wisconsin, where he was succeeded in 1669 
by Father Marquette. Later he founded a mission on Lake 
Michigan, at Green Bay, Wisconsin. Subsequent to Mar- 
quette’s exploration of the Mississippi River he labored among 
the Indians in the region South of present Chicago. See 
biographical sketch of Allouez by John A. Lemmer in~the 
October number of the Michigan History Magazine for 1918. 
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HE POLAR BEAR Memorial was dedicated May 30, 1930, 
i memory of the veterans of the North Rusian Expedi- 
tionary Forces 1918-19 in the first World War. It is situated 
in White Chapel Park, Bloomfield Hills, about three miles 
east of the intersection of East Long Lake Road and U. 8S. 10 
(Woodward Ave.). The base of this memorial, of block house 
design, is of Black Swedish Granite. The large Polar Bear, 
a little larger than life size, is of white Georgia Marble. Under 
the front feet of the Polar Bear is a cross and a helmet such 
as were worn by the soldiers of that war. The inscription 
contains Stephen Decatur’s famous words: “Our Country, in 
her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our Country, right or wrong.” The Russian Ex- 
peditionary Force consisted of a regiment of infantry, a field 
hospital and ambulance company, and a battalion of engineers, 
sent to northern Russia to protect supplies in the Archangel 
region. This regiment, the 339th, was composed so largely of 
men from Detroit that it was nicknamed “Detroit’s Own.” 
They remained in Russia until the Summer of 1919, fighting 
successfully under great difficulties. 
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HIS BOY SCOUT memorial was erected in 1921 by the 
‘i Boy Scouts Troop No. 1 of Marquette in memory of Bart- 
lett King, member and leader, who made the supreme sacrifice 
in the first World War. The single word “Bart” is inscribed 
upon it. The memorial is located on County Road No. 550 
and about six miles north of Marquette, at the top of “Sugar 
Loaf Mountain.” It stands some 250 feet above Lake Superior 
and is built of white beach boulders. The trail to the peak 
of Sugar Loaf Mountain is so steep that it is impossible to 
carry anything to the top by other means than “toting” by 
pack. These Boy Scouts under the leadership of Perry B. 
Hatch, Scoutmaster, carried the concrete, and the other mate- 
rials, a little at a time until completed. It meant the hauling 
of at least 4.000 pounds of sand, 1,600 pounds of cement, 1,500 


white boulders, and from eight to ten tons of trap rock. 
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EAR the entrance of Evergreen Cemetery, Muskegon, 
N there stands an obelisk of Hollowell granite known as 
“Captain Walker’s Branded Hand Memorial.” The Captain's 
hand is carved in this monument, branded deeply with the 
letters SS. Back of these letters lies the story of Captain 
Jonathan Walker, subject of Whittier’s poem, “The Branded 
Hand.” Walker was a native of Harwick, Massachusetts, 
where he was born March 22, 1799. In 1844 he was a Cape 
Cod Mariner, Captain of a vessel engaged in coast-wise trade. 
3elieving human slavery was wrong, he attempted to convey 
seven slaves from Florida to freedom in the Bahamas, was 
caught and imprisoned and branded with the letters SS, mean- 
ing “Slave Stealer.” Walker came to Muskegon County in 
1863 to spend his remaining days, where he died, at Lake 
Harbor, in 1878. This monument was erected to the memory 
of Capt. Walker by his anti-slavery friend Photius Fisk, Chap- 
lain of the United States Navy. Whittier wrote the poem in 
1846 upon Captain Walker’s return to the North. The monu- 
ment bears this stanza: 

Then lift that manly right hand, 
Bold ploughman of the wave, 

Its branded palm shall prophesy 
Salvation to the slave. 

Hold up its fire-wrought language, 
That whoso reads may feel 


, ilis heart swell strong within him, 
His sinews change to steel. 
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HIS PYRAMID of cobble stones on U.S. 31 at the State 
Ah Park near Mackinaw City marks the site of the fort of Old 
Mackinaw on the south side of the Straits. It was erected by 
the State of Michigan. The bronze tablet bears the following 
inscription: 


On this site was situated Fort Michilimackinac. Site became known 
as Old Mackinaw after removal of Fort to Mackinac Island 1781. 
Indian name of site was Pe-quot-e-nonge, meaning headland or bluff. 
Fort transferred to this site from spot near St. Ignace sometime after 
1712. Held by the French until 1760. Garrisoned by the English 
1761 under Captain George Etherington. As part of conspiracy of 
Pontiac against the English on June 4, 1763, the Ojibway Indians under 
Chief Minavavana captured the Fort and massacred nearly the entire 
garrison, 
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THE Otp PINE Camp 
By C. D. INGELLS 


I stood by the ruins of an old pine camp, 

As the sun was sinking low, 

And it carried me back to the old lumberjack, 
And the scenes of long ago; 


When the world was young, and the blood ran free 
Through the veins of men as they used to be, 

And the cherry ring of the axe and saw 

Was heard from the Soo to Mackinaw; 


When the rivermen gathered hundred strong 
To bring down the drive with laugh and song, 
Those were the days of our father’s time, 
Days gone forever, days of the pine. 


And as I stood musing idly there 

A mysterious change seemed to fill the air, 
As time turned back from its onward flight 
To give me a glimpse of the past that night. 


For lo, as from a touch of Aladdin’s lamp 
There rose again the old pine camp, 

And in all its grandeur it stood once more 
Mid the towering pines as in days of yore. 


And like fireflies dancing here and there 
Lanterns were bobbing everywhere, 
While voices strange but strong-and clear 
Came from the bunkhouse standing near. 


Trembling and eager, I crept to the door, 

To view, if I might, the old crowd once more, 
And there was Rory, Mike and Alex Duchane 
And scores of others you would know by name, 


All laughing and talking by the firelights glow 

While someone was singing soft and low 

Of a Lad who gave his life where the mad white waters whirl 

To “Break the jam on Gerry's Rocks” and win the heart of a girl. 


Then a mist seemed to fall before my eyes, like a curtain at a play. 
The scene was changed in a moment; gone was the yesterday, 

And there mid the shadows cold and damp 

I stood alone by the old pine camp. 


Yes Rory, Mike and Alex Duchane 
Had all filed back in the past again, 
Where you and I must follow in time, 
Like the sturdy men who cut the pine. 














News AND COMMENTS 


R. FRANK BARCUS of the Detroit City Plan Com- 
M mission and author of All Around Detroit tells us about 
two Detroit mementos of famous victories, and says a timely 
word about the cost of the present war and what values that 
cost represents. He writes: 

On the tiny patches of green in front of our City Hall there 
are two battle-scarred carronades and on the lawn in front 
of the County Building is another historical cannon, aimed 
at each other across the length of Cadillac Square. They are 
Detroit’s symbols of great episodes in American history, the 
famous naval victories on Lake Erie in 1815 and at Santiago, 
Cuba, in 1898. 

The shorter of the two City Hall guns is a 32-pound carron- 
ade supposed to have been used on Perry’s ship while the.other 
is a long 24-pounder from the battleship Detroit, the leading 
vessel of the British fleet under Admiral Barclay. 

For those who are curious to know what a carronade is, it 
means a short light piece of ordnance which was used by the 
navy for short quarters. They were constructed of all calibers 
from 6 to a 68-pounder and moved on a bolt passed through a 
loop beneath the center. The haphazard method of aiming by 
the proud gunner consisted in running the eye along an imag- 
inary line on the outside of the gun until it reached the object, 
usually from 400 to 600 yards. 

The origin of the word carronade goes back to 1776 when 
the first gun of that type was made in the Carron Foundry in 
Scotland. 

For two years and a half the United States waged war upon 
land and sea. In order to recapture Detroit after its surrender 
to the British by Hull it was necessary to construct a fleet 
on the Great Lakes. 

The American fleet was constructed at Erie, Pa. With the 
exception of timber nearly everything had to be brought by 
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slow and difficult transportation from Philadelphia by way 
of Pittsburgh. 

So came iron, guns, ammunition, sails, cordage and provi- 
sions. Some of the iron for construction was gathered in 
scraps from stores, warehouses and farms; wagon-tires, hinges 
and pots, all counted. It was a national drive for material 
similar in all respects to the 1941 aluminum drive. Buffalo 
contributed a thousand pounds of iron and Pittsburgh still 
more. Most of the workmen came from Philadelphia. 

Through the summer of 1813 the work went on vigorously 
under the supervision of Captain Oliver Perry. When the 
British fleet moved by lack of provisions, attacked Perry in 
September, the result was summed up in that famous dispatch 
to General Harrison—We have met the enemy and they are 
ours. Two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one-sloop.” It 
was the first time an American fleet had met a British fleet 
and defeated it. 

The destruction of the British fleet gave the United States 
supremacy on Lake Erie and compelled the British to abandon 
Detroit. 

After the smoke of the battle the two fleets were taken back 
to Erie. The carronades were first taken ashore and stored in 
the naval yard there. Then the ships were scuttled and sunk. 

A few years later the government discontinued the Erie 
Naval Station and decided to get rid of all the cannon. Most 
of them were sold for junk but several were transferred to the 
government depot located on Woodbridge street between Cass 
and Wayne. 

Here the carronades lay, half buried in mud and water until 
1834 when Oliver Newberry bought the land and established 
his private shipyard on the site. The guns were placed on the 
dock where they were used as marine hitching posts. 

One of the cannon eventually came into possession of a De- 
troit foundry and was about to be broken up when wind of 
this came to the attention of the newspapers. Ten Detroiters 
immediately contributed ten dollars each for the purchase of 
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the gun and on April 12, 1872, it was presented to the city. A 
month later the second cannon was presented to the city 
through the generosity of a firm of wholesale grocers in Detroit. 

On July 4, 1874, sixty years after the battle was fought, 
both guns were mounted in their present City Hall positions 
and dedicated. 

The cost of the War of 1812 in men, as wars go, was mod- 
erate. The population of the country was only a little more 
than eight million, yet the effectives in the army never ex- 
ceeded thirty thousand and the number actually engaged in 
any one battle never reached four thousand. 

The number killed in battle was estimated to be about fif- 
teen hundred, the total of killed and wounded not far from 
five thousand. In terms of money, the cost of the war was 
about two hundred million dollars. 

The Spanish cannon at the County Building from the battle- 
ship Viscaya was “loaned” to the city of Detroit by the Gov- 
ernment. It represents the destruction of Cervera’s Spanish 
fleet which practically ended the war. One of the results of the 
Spanish War was the cession of the Philippines to the United 
States and the payment of twenty million dollars by the Unit- 
ed States to Spain. 

The war of 1898 cost the United States about 250 million 
dollars and over five thousand lives. Of the dead, however, 
fewer than four hundred had been killed in battle or died of 
wounds. The balance represented the toll of disease. 

Today the cost of war has become a fearful, incomprehen- 
sible item. The figures are bad enough when they are set in 
millions but when they go into billions, tens of billions or a 
hundred billion and more, their astronomical character makes 
them appalling. 

During 1941 the United States spent two billion dollars a 
month for war defense purposes and a half billion for other 
purposes. The first year of this war is now history. For the 
year 1942 we spent 60 billion dollars for all purposes of which 
54 billion was for war purposes. The current spending is six 
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billion dollars monthly for’ war and a half billion for other 
purposes. By the end of this year the monthly spending will 
be eight billion dollars for war and a half billion for other 
purposes. Breaking this down into smaller units of time it 
amounts to approximately 270 million dollars a day, 11.25 
million dollars an hour, $187,500 a minute and $3,125 a second 
—for war only. 

Few Americans perhaps will give these war expenditures 
little more than a hasty backward look as they lend attention 
to the more absorbing news being flashed from the fighting 
fronts. 

The public debt has risen as follows: Dec. 31, 1941—57.9 
billion dollars; Dec. 31, 1942—108.2 billion dollars; June 30, 
1943—134.8 billion dollars; June 30, 1944—210.5 billion dol- 
lars. All projected figures are based on best available esti- 
mates. If the war runs into 1945 the public debt will run over 
300 billion dollars. 

There is one important thing behind the war debt figures 
that we must keep in mind: the saving of America. Just what 
is it worth? The preservation of freedom. How much is that 
worth? The supreme value of keeping ourselves from under 
the deadly heels of Shicklegruber, Mussolini and Hirohito. 
What is that value? Those three questions lie behind the debt 
figures in the mind of any thinking American. 

The tax figures that stare us in the face represent the price 
we are currently paying for the privilege of answering the 
challenge to the American people. The first tax legislation of 
this war was enacted Oct. 20, 1942. It provided only about 7 
billion dollars of additional tax revenue for a full year of war 
operation. All our taxes for 1942 amounted to only 30 per- 
cent of the Federal expenditures. The remaining 70 percent 
was met by borrowing. 

Our life and liberty is at stake and victory again has to be 
fought for and paid for. Not to save the world, but ourselves. 
As Shakespeare so effectively put it: “either victory, or a 
grave.” 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Historical Society “can rescue from destruction hal- 
lowed shrines and time-tested principles. It can stir a pub- 
lic into action; it can arouse patriotism, sustain national and 
state pride, stimulate ambition, encourage study, perpetuate 
illustrious names, and keep alive honorable traditions. Through 
its books, its manuscripts, its autographs, its portraits, its min- 
iatures and its relics, which, like jewels, hold imprisoned light, 
it can appeal from all that is worthy in the past to all that is 
noble in the present and to all that is of consequence to the 


future. ... It can assist writers, teachers, students and read- 
ers to a right understanding of the past. ... A Society can 


furnish a forum for discussion, and can, at times, act as patron 
of merit by enlarging the bounds of enterprise in unsealing 
the vaults of hidden knowledge. In the doing of these things 
there is no interference with liberty of thought or speech. In 
fine, while standing as the guardian of treasures, a Society acts 
as the generous almoner of learning.” 


A two volume history of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
Vania has been issued by the Society, at Philadelphia. The 
History is written by Hampton L. Carson. The Society ’cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary in 1924. Mr. Carson was at that 
time its president. For many years previous he was closely 
associated with its activities. His History contains 20 illus- 
trations. He has drawn the text almost exclusively from orig- 
inal sources. These 51 chapters reflect the civic growth of 
Philadelphia and of the State. 
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death of former Governor Luren D. Dickinson who 
passed away at his farm home near Charlotte on April 22. He 
had just passed his 84th birthday, April 15. Death came as 
the result of a heart attack. 


TRE ceain of ¢ historical work lost a good friend in the 


Governor Kelly when informed of the death issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“T have known Luren LD. Dickinson for many years and 
admired his fine purpose in life, his high ideals, his unswerv- 
ing integrity and cooperation. 

“During the last four years, however, I have had an unusual 
opportunity to become closely acquainted with him in the ad- 
ministration of state affairs. My respect and affection for him 
during this period grew day by day. He has been an inspira- 
tion to me and to all others who have had the privilege of 
coming in close contact with him. 


“Michigan has lost one of its most illustrious sons, a son 
who watched this great state grow from a_ sparsely-settled 
section to a leading, if not the leading, state of the nation. 

“Luren D. Dickinson made a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of the state and its people during the four-score and four 
years of his life.” 

Four decades of public service lay behind Mr. Dickinson 
when, on the night of May 16, 1939, the old-fashioned horn- 
type wall telephone rang in his farm home, calling him from 
a sick-bed to receive word that the death of Gov. Frank D. 
Fitzgerald had made him governor. 

Mr. Dickinson then was in his 79th year, serving his seventh 
term as lieutenant governor. Devoutly religious, he took his 
oath of office in his modest little white frame home the fol- 


owing day, and after prayerful reflection, announced : 


“Tt am humbled by this new responsibility. I truly believe, 
after 40 years in public life, that I understand something of 
the problems of this great office, and here and now I dedicate 
myself to the task of serving all of our people.” 
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The winter number of the Michigan History Magazine for 
1940 carried the autobiography of Governor Dickinson, a 
straight-forward and modest account of a colorful and useful 
life. 


SCHOOLCRAFT AND THE AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY! 


N RECENT issues of Science, there are some interesting 
I articles about the American Ethnological Society in which 
Albert Gallatin has been mentioned as its founder. The cen- 
tennial of this organization seems a proper time to consider 
the suggestion that Schoolcraft should be given at least joint 
credit for its establishment. 

Schoolcraft had a genius for the construction of vehicles 
for scholarly activity, first manifested at the age of sixteen 
at Guilderland, N. Y., and afterwards wherever he went. 

The last words in his first book, published in New York City 
in 1819, emphasized the need of a society for the study of an- 
tiquities in the United States (“A View of the Lead Mines of 
Missouri,” p. 294). 

In the spring of 1825, again while visiting in New York City, 
he, with Mr. Conant and Mr. Dwight, definitely arranged for 
a magazine devoted to Indian subjects, with Wilder and Camp- 
bell, publishers (“Memoirs,” p. 207). 1 

Disappointed in this, in December of the same year, at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Schoolcraft began a literary-ethno- 
logical magazine of his own, in manuscript, which circulated 
not only in that military outpost but considerably in the East 
as well. 

In 1832, in Detroit, he organized the ethnological-humani- 
tarian Algic Society, whose activities centered wherever he 
went and did not survive his interest. 

Credit for establishment of the first common school journal 
in the United States, published in Michigan, 1838-1839, was 


1From Science, February 12, 1943. 
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originally given to John D. Pierce, then state superintendent 
of public instruction. It has now been shown that the launch- 
ing influence in this was Schoolcraft, whose committee chose 
Mr. Pierce for editor and publisher because of the prestige of 
the latter’s position as well as his ability. 

The great Lewis Cass for years has been proudly claimed 
as founder of the Historical Society of Michigan. Now it has 
been made clear that, although deeply interested in scholarly 
matters, Governor Cass manifested no organizational urge for 
the better part of two decades of residence in Michigan; but 
that the Historical Society of Michigan sprang into being 
within a few weeks after Schoolcraft arrived in Detroit, in 
1828, as a member of the Territorial Legislative Council. 
Schoolcraft secured for the organization its state charter and 
the potent name of Cass for its first president; and made all 
members of the legislative council members ex officio in order 
to give the society official countenance and secure a place of 
meeting for it. 

Late in 1841 Schoolcraft left Michigan for New York City. 
The middle months of 1842 he spent in Europe, where he con- 
tacted and was particularly interested in scholarly organiza- 
tions (manuscript paper, “Scientific Associations Abroad,” in 
files of New York Historical Society). On his return from 
Europe in 1842 he settled in New York City. Immediately the 
American Ethnological Society was founded—in November of 
that year. 

The distinguished Albert Gallatin had been in New York 
City since 1828. 

A contemporary biographical sketch: of Schoolcraft, pub- 
lished unquestionably with his approval, says that “in 1841 
he removed his residence from Michilimackinack to the city of 
New York, where he was instrumental, with Mr. John R. Bart- 
lett, Mr. H. C. Murphy, Mr. Folsom and other ethnologists, in 
forming the American Ethnological Society—which, under the 
auspices of the late Mr. Albert Gallatin, has produced efficient 
labors” (“Memoirs,” xlv). 
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It would appear that, in the case of the American Ethno- 
logical Society as so often, Schooleraft again had hitched his 
vehicle for scholarship to a starry individuality, thereby con- 
spicuously advancing scientific interests but obscuring his 
own all-important part in the procedure. 

Full consideration might find it just henceforth to give 
Schoolcraft at least joint credit with Gallatin for the founda- 
tion of the American Ethnological Society. 

CHASE S. Osrorn 
STELLANOVA OSBORN 
Possum PoKkE IN Possum LANE, 
PouLan, Wortu County, GEORGIA 


BIBLE RECORDS 


HIRE is a great deal of unthinking faith placed in data 
| ewe in Bibles. The matter of evidential value becomes 
important when such a record is presented in a court room in 
proof of date of birth for identity. Not everything written in 
a Bible is a Bible record in the important meaning of the term. 

A writer in a recent genealogical publication says on this 
important point: “A Bible record may contain ‘gospel truth’ 
but not be ‘jury truth. That is, in order to submit it as legal 
evidence one must weigh several matters. First, who made 
the record? For instance, a Bible contains the record of a Man 
born 1773, married 1795, died 1850; there is also a list of his 
children, born from 1798 to 1805, all in the same handwriting 
with the exception of the death record of 1850. Though the 
ink may differ, yet it is possible that the man himself, born 
1773, may have written it all—excepting, of course, his own 
death record.” 


We have looked—or now look—at the publisher’s date— 
1886. Clearly it is a copied record, or a dictated one, written 
long after these particular births, marriages and deaths oc- 
curred, and it is an at-the-time record of these vital facts that 
is implied in the phrase “Bible records.” 
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Suppose though the date of publication to be 1800. If we 
are presenting this as a legal proof, it comes somewhat nearer 
acceptance—the man’s own family record, begun somewhat 
later. One could not with this, if need be, prove the date of 
birth of his great-grandfather, unless he could back up the 
allegation that it was correct by producing samples of his sire’s 
handwriting and incontrovertible proof that it was his hand- 
writing. 

Too often Bible records, baptismal records and gravestones 
present different dates for a birth. A Bible record of his own 
birth, written by himself, when closely considered, is a matter 
of hearsay on the part of a man—he certainly was present 
when the event occurred but his competency to testify on the 
point is open to question. Therefore, the Church record of his 
baptism, when it gives also the age at the time, would be the 
certain evidence. 

A copy of the title page of the Bible, from which records are 
taken, should accompany data submitted as proof.—‘‘What 
constitutes a Bible record?” by E. B. Wall, in the Bulletin 
(July-Aug.-Sept., 1988) of the California State Society Sons of 
the Revolution. 


Hisrortic NAMES 


pene family name “Wisner” is a familiar one in Pontiac 
and Oakland County. Moses Wisner was governor of 
Michigan from 1859 to 1861, one of the founders of the Repub- 
lican party. In 1862 he raised the 22nd Michigan Infantry, 
largely from Oakland County, took command, and led them to 
Kentucky in 1863, where he died in camp in 1864. 

Not so well known is his brother George W. Wisner who is 
mentioned in an article on “Facetious News Writing, 1833- 
1883” in the Mississippi Valley Historical News for June, 1942. 
George was born in New York but came to Michigan in 1835, 
He went to the State Legislature from Oakland County in 1837. 
The father of these brothers, whose name was Moses Wisner, 
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was a colonel in the War of 1812. At the age of 15 George was 
apprenticed to learn the trade of printer, and it is in this 
connection that he gets into the article above mentioned. 

The first successful American penny daily was the New 
York Sun, established by the printer Benjamin H. Day. It 
was a small sheet of four three-column pages. That was in 
1835. It aimed to appeal to the new economic and intellectual 
level of readership produced by the industrial revolution. The 
“penny press” as this type of sheet came to be known was more 
direct, objective, frank, and local than the conservative tradi- 
tional press. A contemporary critic dubbed it the “pepper-pot 
press” for its novel, pepper-pot concept of the news. One of 
its specialties was police court news, quite often presented with 
amusing sidelights. 

The writer of the article mentioned says: “The New York 
Sun’s police court reporter was George W. Wisner, a printer, 
whom an admirer called ‘the Balzac of the daybreak court.’ 
Day hired him at four dollars a week to rise every morning 
at three and cover the court proceedings. When he realized, 
after a few months, that he would have to raise Wisner’s sal- 
ary, Day decided to give him a half interest in the paper in- 
stead and allow him to pay for it out of his profits. When 
Wisner became ill a year and a half later, Day bought him 
out for $5,000. Out in Pontiac, Michigan, the journalist’s 
health improved. He became editor of the Pontiac Cowrier 
and was elected to the State Legislature.” 

In 1888 George became prosecuting attorney of Oakland 
County, and in 1847 became editor of the Detroit Advertiser. 
He was a leading Whig, a fine lawyer, and an eloquent speaker. 
He died in 1849. 

The Wisner home in which the governor lived is still stand- 
ing in Pontiac, and is one of the historic buildings to be in- 
cluded in the markers program of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 
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Livingston County, Michigan, has indirectly been brought to 
the editor’s mind by an item in Louisiana’s historical maga- 
zine, The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, (New Orleans, La.) 
for April, 1941. The item is a brief biographical sketch of 
Edward Livingston, of New York and Louisiana, for whom 
the county was named. The article is in substance a review of 
the book by William B. Hatcher, published by the University 
of Louisiana in 1940, entitled Hdward Livingston: Jeffersonian 
Republican and Jacksonian Democrat. 

The remarkable record of facts in the life of Edward Liv- 
ingston makes him a worthy subject for a biography. He first 
came to the front in New York politics in the most active 
period of Aaron Burr, period of the clashes between the Clin- 
tons and the Livingstons. He played an energetic part in the 
national House of Representatives from 1795 to 1802, was Sec- 
retary of State in Jackson’s cabinet during the nullification 
crisis of 1832-1833, and later in Louisiana against great diffi- 
culties built himself up to a greater period of success. Here 
is a life which every school student of Livingston County 
might profitably study. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


ENATE Bill No. 209 passed by Michigan’s 62nd legislature, 
1943, reads as follows: 


(Explanation: Matter in capital letters is new; matter stricken through is old 
law to be omitted). 


The People of the State of Michigan Enact: 


Section 1. The title and section 5 of Act No. 271 of the Public Acts 
of 1913, being section S118 of the Compiled Laws of 1929, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


TITLE 


An act to create the Michigan historical commission; to provide tor 
the appointment of members of such commission; to fix their terms of 
office, prescribe their powers and duties, make an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of this act; to provide for the listing and de- 
struction of useless documents, books and papers; and repeal all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent hereith. 
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See. 5. The said commission shall have power. and it is hereby made 
the duty of all public officials to assist in the performance of this 
power, to collect from the public offices in the state, including state, 
county, city, village, school and township offices, such records, files, 
documents, books and papers as are not less than 10 years old, and are 
not in current use, and are, in the opinion of the commission, valuable 
only for historical purposes; and it is hereby made the legal custodian 
of such records, files, documents. books and papers when collected and 
transferred to its possession. The commission shall provide for their 
preservation, classification, arranging and indexing, so that they may 
be made available for the use of the public: Provided, That in counties 
where there is a public library having a fireproof building and suitable 
arrangements for carefully keeping such publications, records, files, 
documents, ete., so that in the opinion of said commission they can be 
safely stored, the same or any part thereof may be left in the possession 
of such public library. A list thereof, however, shall be furnished the 
commission and shall be kept of record in its office. A copy of the find- 
ing of the commission that such depository is a safe and a proper one 
in its opinion shall be made a part of the official records of said com- 
mission. Copies of all such papers, documents. files and records, when 
made and certified to by the secretary or achivist of said commission, 
shall be admitted in evidence in all courts. with the same effect as if 
certified to by the original custodian thereof. 

Any record that is required to be kept by a public officer in the dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on him by law, or that is a writing re- 
quired to be filed in a public office. or is a written memorial of a trans- 
action of a public officer made in the discharge of his duty, shall be the 
property of the people of the state of Michigan, and may not be dis- 
posed of, mutilated or destroyed except as provided by law. The direct- 
ing authority of each state and/or county, school and/or municipal 
agency, department, board, commission and institution of government 
shall present to the Michigan Historical commission on or before 
January first of each year, a list or description of the papers, docu- 
ments and other records which are useless and which are not less than 
10 years old and which have ceased to be of value to said governmental 
agencies, whereupon the said historical commission shall inspect the 
said papers, documents and other records and shail requisition for 
transfer from said directing authority to said Michigan historical com- 
mission, such papers. documents and other records as said commission 
shall deem to be of historical value. 

Within 10 days after the transfer of such historica! data to the said 
commission, the said directing authority of said agency, department, 
board, commission and institution shall report the substance of the 
remainder of such papers. documents, and other records to the state ad- 
ministrative board, who shall thereupon order any portion or all thereof 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of. 

Section 2. All acts and parts of acts in so far as inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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FLAGS RETURNED 


S A GOOD-WILL gesture, the state legislature of Wis- 
ous has authorized the Wisconsin Historical Society 
to return six of 13 battle flags captured by Wisconsin troops 
during the Civil War. The others would be sent back too, it is 
understood, except that they are so tattered and torn they 
have never been definitely identified. The flags have been in 
the State Historical Museum at Madison for many years. 
Negotiations for their return to the Southern states where 
they were carried into battle began when Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander, Superintendent of the Society, offered to release 
them at the request of responsible organizations in each state 
concerned. Such requests were immediately forthcoming, with 
Southern governors, historical societies, and the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy joining in. Thereupon Dr. Alexander 
approached the 1948 legislature and permission was granted. 
The six flags to be returned are as follows: 

1. Flag carried by Cedar Creek Rifles of South Carolina cap- 
tured February 22, 1865, by John J. Bailey, Co. H., 16th Wis- 
consin Infantry. 

2. Banner of 19th Mississippi captured by 14th Wisconsin 
July 13, 1864. 

3. Banner of Richland South Carolina Guards, 1832 cap- 
tured by the 16th Wisconsin. 

4. Banner of 1st Missouri Cavalry captured May 17, 1863 
by 11th Wisconsin. 

5. Flag of Mississippi Devils captured by Wisconsin troops 
April 7, 1862. 

6. Flag of Pelican Rifles, Baton Rouge, La., donated to the 
Historical Museum by Dr. Silas Evans, Ripon College. 

Michigan took similar action, we are pleased to say, in 1941, 
under authorization of the 1941 Michigan legislature. That 
was before Pearl Harbor when transportation conditions were 
still favorable, and colorful ceremonies were performed at 
Lansing with Southern representatives present and with a 
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nationwide broadeast. An account of these ceremonies was 
printed in the Winter issue of the Michigan History Magazine 
for 1942. 


again after 27 years of peace—but this time only 70 square 
miles of Lake Erie is at stake and the chances of a real battle 
appear slim. 

Officials said the matter was of importance because of con- 
flicts between Michigan and Ohio laws governing use of Great 
Lakes waters by fishermen, sand sucker crews and _ possibly 
others. 

The executive office confirmed reports from the state conser- 
vation department that Michigan has been asked by Governor 
Bricker of Ohio to acquiesce in a realignment of the Michigan- 
Ohio boundary in Lake Erie, the latest development in a bound- 
ary dispute which bubbled along from 1837 to 1915, when it 





r - old Michigan-Ohio boundary dispute is being reopened 


was supposed to have been settled once and for all. 

Fred P. Struhsaker, chief of the conservation department 
lands division, said the matter had been referred to him and 
that he would recommend Michigan acquiesce. He _ ex- 
plained that when the Michigan-Ohio boundary dispute was 
“finally” settled in 1915 the boundary was to run due north- 
east from the most northerly cape of Maumee bay to the inter- 
national boundary line. 

He said Ohio officials erroneously drew the line to a turning 
point in the international boundary line, approximately 83 de- 
grees from the land boundary line where it should have been 
only 45 degrees, or due northeast. All Michigan maps have 
copied the mistake since. 

The Ohio general assembly, Struhsaker said, adopted a res- 
olution in 1933 restoring the correct boundary if the Michigan 
legislature concurs, but the matter was never presented to the 


Michigan lawmakers, he said. 
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The executive office said Governor Kelly had _ referred 
Bricker’s request for action to the attorney general and the 
conservation department and probably would present it to the 
next legislature, meeting late this vear or the first of 1944.— 
From the State Journal, Lansing, April 22, 1943. 


PREHISTORIC DIET 


N “WEEKLY NEWSLETTER” of Wayne University (April 
I 1945) it is stated that housewives plagued by the need of 
devising varied menus in the face of point-rationing and the 
ever-dwindling stocks on the shelves of the corner-grocery could 
simplify their tasks considerably by utilizing some of the items 
eaten by paleolithic man and would still be able to furnish 
their families with a balanced diet. So says Dr. George Lech- 
ler, instructor in anthropology at Wayne University. Whether 
the squeamish appetites of modern Americans could survive 
some of the dishes enjoyed by their primitive ancestors is, he 
admits, a somewhat debatable point. 

Dir. Lechler claims that it is quite possible to reconstruct the 
diet of ancient man by studying the bones excavated in paleo- 
lithic dwelling-places and by examining the eating habits of 
contemporary primitive peoples. 

Such study, he contends, indicates that, while Neanderthal 
man was partial to bear meat, our more immediate ancestors 
100,000 years ago hadi a more catholic taste and enjoyed mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, bison, reindeer, and horse indiscriminately. 
And, to prove that they knew facts which modern research 
has only recently uncovered, he says, they ate not only the 
choice cuts but organs such as liver and kidneys as well. Fur- 
thermore, they drank the blood of the animals they killed and 
apparently devoured with relish the half-digested contents of 
reindeer stomachs. Primitive hunters in Siberia, Dr. Lechler 
observes, still eat this “reindeer spinach,” which tests have 
shown to be exceptionally rich in vitamins. 
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Succulent leaves and cruciferae, an order of plants which 
includes the cabbage, radish, and cress, must have been among 
the vegetable dishes favored by ancient man, Dr. Lechler be- 
lieves, as were many bitter plants which were processed by 
putting them into pits and allowing them to ferment. 

A paleolithic menu for particularly festive occasions, Dr. 
Lechler suggests, might have read thus: horseblood cocktail, 
brain mash with bone marrow and rotten leaves, barbecued leg 
of woolly rhinoceros with reindeer spinach, pre-chewed and 
fermented grass seed, huckleberries, and pinecone seeds. 


SCRAP BOOK 


* little humor now and then... .” Hobbies are legion. 

| an vital statistics from old tombstones is one, 
sometimes of much historical value. Collecting epitaphs from 
tombstones is another, often at least amusing. Stanley MeCoy 
of Pontiac is an epitaph collector, has more than a thousand 
of them, and Donald Schram saw the news value for his De- 
troit Free Press column. Thanks to Donald we now know 
Stanley. “Grim Humor of Pioneers is Echoed in Epitaphs,” 
says the headline, January 18, 1942. Here is one of them: 


Here lies the mother of ehildren seven; 
Four on Earth, and three in Heaven. 

The three in Heaven preferring rather 

To die with mother than live with father. 


Pioneers of Michigan and pioneers of Iowa were not so dif- 
ferent in resourcefulness in their efforts to conquer the hard 
conditions of frontier life. “An Iowa Anecdote: Grandma’s 
Wooden Sow,” appeared as an editorial contribution to the 
May 1942 Palimpsest (State Historical Society of Iowa, Lowa 
City). It doubtless can be duplicated by Michigan pioneers. It 
is typically American. Here it is: 
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It was a morning in early summer back in Iowa’s infancy 
when great grandmother was young. Great grandfather was 
away driving cattle from his farm in Poweshiek County to 
Davenport. The trip would require several weeks. Grandma 
was looking after the stock while he was gone. 

During the night a sow had died farrowing eleven pigs. As 
grandmother stood looking at the dead sow, she wasted no 
time wailing over the loss. Instead, true to her Dutch ideals of 
thrift, she began trying to devise some way to save the baby 
pigs. It was apparent at once to her practical mind that the 
loss of both the sow and pigs would cut entirely too big a hole 
in the profits. 

It was impossible to feed the pigs on the bottle as she did 
not have the necessary equipment. Besides, the bottle method 
would consume too much time. There were cows to milk, hogs 
to feed, the garden to tend, household tasks to perform, and no 
one but grandma to do all the chores. She had to find some 
way of feeding the orphans which would be a good substitute 
for nature’s method and not take too much time. 

All at once she hit upon a plan. Whenever great grand- 
mother made up her mind to do anything, she started right at 
it. She hunted around until she found an old log which had 
been hollowed out for a watering trough. Along each side of 
this log she bored holes. Then she stuffed rags into these holes. 
She poured milk into the log and trained the wee pigs to 
suckle the rags. In this way the pigs were fed and they thrived 
on the nourishment received from their wooden mother. 

Upon great grandfather’s return, he laughed long and heart- 
ily when he first beheld the greedy little pigs tugging away at 
the old log, each one at his accustomed place. He poked all 
sorts of fun at grandma’s wooden sow and predicted an un- 
timely end for the pigs. 

jut, grandma had the last laugh. Her pioneer resourceful- 
ness won out, for every single pig survived and all grew into 
strong healthy porkers. How she did enjoy relating her ex- 
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perience of raising those orphan pigs. And she lived to be 
ninety-three. 


This editor enjoyed the elephant story in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History for September, 1942. It was indeed a mas- 
sive subject well handled. It was appropriate addenda in a 
number containing “On the Trail of the Ringlings” by J. J. 
Schlicher who was formerly on the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin. Now the “circus” history of Michigan would be 
no mean subject for a professor in the University of Michigan 
and we have seen historical articles on less weighty matters 
than the elephant. What about Michigan’s historical ele- 
phants? Now there is a subject to stir the historical imagina- 
tion. 


A story is told of Mr. Charles Aldrich in the Annals of Iowa 
in connection with the origin and development of Jowa’s His- 
torical Department, about his experience in getting an auto- 
graph of Gen. W. T. Sherman. The story goes that Aldrich 
forwarded a letter to the general asking his signature to be 
placed in the department’s archives. “The general was a crusty 
old fellow and replied saving ‘I have no time to waste on 
cranks and publicity seekers.” That is said to have riled 
Aldrich, who was very sensitive and easily offended, and he 


wrote Sherman that if he failed to send his autograph, as re- 
quested, the gingery letter of the general would be preserved 
in the archives of the State of Iowa. The old general, it is 

said, cooled off and sent the desired autograph. We would 
like to know if and where the general's letter may still be con- 
sulted? 
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NOTABLE ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF MICHIGAN 
NEWSPAPERS, JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 1, 1943. 


Adrian Daily Telegram.—Series “Now and Then in Lenawee” by Irene 
Kendrick, continued. 

Albion Evening Recorder.—Feb. 4, Account of address by Prof. R. Clyde 
Ford of Ypsilanti, on early Michigan Indians. 

Ann Arbor News.—Jan. 1, Program of the Washtenaw Historical Soci- 
ety for the year; Jan. 21, Account of address by Prof. R. Clyde Ford 
of Ypsilanti, on early U. S. migrations. 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News.—Jan. 17, Reminiscences of spinning wheel 
days; Feb. 14, History of Farragut Post No. 32, G.A.R.: Feb. 14, 
County pays bounty on wild animals back in 1834. 

Bay City Times.—Series “In the Good Old Days,” continued; March 28. 
Program of the Sharon Chapter, O.E.S. on its 65th anniversary. 

Benton Harbor News-Palladium.—Feb. 6, Brief sketch of the last old 
colored mammies of slave days. 





Cadillac Evening News.—Jan. 30, History of Axin, Michigan’s smallest 
postoffice (Illustrated) ; March 20, Early days of the C. C. Smith Boat 
& Engine Company (Illustrated). ; 

Cassopolis Vigilant—Feb. 19, Celebration, last train passes over the Air 
Line Division of the Michigan Central Railway (Illustrated). 

Coldwater Daily Reporter. 
Driver of the early days. 

Crawford Avalanche.—Feb. 12, ‘Incidents in the Life of Frank R. Deck- 
row” early settler of Crawford County. 

Decatur Republican.—sSeries, “Looking Backward”, Continued. 

Deckerville Reeorder.—Mar. 5, 12, 19, “Resume of Sanilac County Fire 
of 1881.” 

Detroit Free Press.—Feb. 13, G.A.R. Vet. George L. Morgan, celebrates 
95th birthday. 

Detroit News—Mar. 11, Editorial on the teaching of Americanism by 
means of history; Series “Town Talk” by George W. Stark, con- 
tinued. 

Detroit Times.—Feb. 4, Wayne County Medical Society dedicates a Dr. 
Beaumont room in commemoration of Dr. William Beaumont. famous 
Mackinac surgeon (Illustrated). 

Dexter Leader.—Feb. 29. Account of the meeting of the Washtenaw 
Pioneer Society in 1874. 

Escanaba Daily Press.—Series ‘Early Escanaba Days” by John P. Nor- 
ton, continued. 

Fenton Independent.—Jan. 8, Pioneer history of Holly. 





Feb. 2, Reminiscences of Coldwater’s Speed 
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Flint Journal_—Jan. 18, Excerpts from the Detroit Democratic Free 
Press, published in 1886. 

Grand Rapids Herald.—Jan. 25, Development of the Sarles Merehant 
Police and Inspection Service, Inc., for plant protection: Mar. 16, 
NXditorial on naming of Michigan counties. 

Grand Rapids Press.—Feb. 8, Plymouth Congregational Church observes 
“Founder’s Day” on its 50th anniversary; Feb. 10, Career of J. H. 
Brewer. outstanding financial figure in Grand Rapids history. 

Holland City News.—Jan. 21, Early history of the Old Wing Mission in 
Fillmore Township; Feb. 19, Civil War mementoes given to the Nether- 
lands Museum. 

Holland Evening Sentinel.—Jan. 5, “Holland in 1912", series of articles 
taken from the Holland Daily Sentinel 30 years ago; Series “In the 
Good Old Days’, continued: Feb. 5, 96th birthday of the city of 
Holland. 

Ingham County News.—Mar. 5, Publishers mark 20th anniversary at 
helm of newspaper. 

Tonia Sentinel-Standard.—Jan. 4, Biographical sketch of Benjamin Hall. 
early settler. 

Tronwood Times.—Series “Do You Remember When”, continued. 

Jackson Citizen-Patriot.—Jan, 25, Biographical sketch of Dr. Howard 
Munro Raymond, noted scientist. 








Kalamazoo Gazette.—Jan. 5, Miss Flora B. Roberts, Public Librarian. 
retires; Jan. 22, Mrs. Stella Bennett Roben, first woman to serve on 
the Republican State Central Committee, brief sketch; Feb. 12, last 
train on the “Air Line” of the New York Central passes through 
Kalamazoo; Feb. and March Series “Interesting Homes In and 
Around Kalamazoo” (Illustrated). ; 


Lansing State Journal.—Dee. 31, Illustrated story of the Automobile in- 
dustry in Lansing; Jan. 20, State Library exhibit traces State’s 
growth; Jan. 24, Old book tells of Washington’s farm activities: Jan. 
24, Beginnings of the Mt. Pleasant Public Library; Jan. 24, 100th an- 
niversary of the Congregational Church in Vermontville: Jan. 27, Ac- 
count of Michigan star being sewn on U. S. Flag as it crosses the 
nation on its 106th anniversary; Jan. 27; Members of the State De- 
fense Council (Pictures); Jan. 31, History of Central High School; 
Feb. 21, Scenes of the Big Snow of 1912; History of the first telegraph 
line into Lansing; Jan. 26, March 19, State building plans for the 
Governor’s Mansion and the State Historical Museum; Illustrated 
articles on central Michigan towns, by Harold G. Lee, continued; “Ye 
Old Photograph Album’, by Earl R. Pitt, continued. 
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Ludington News. 





Jan. 1, Development of Good Roads in Mason County ; 
Jan. 18, Rescue of sailors from the stranded Pere Marquette carferry ; 
Birthday of the world’s first steel carferry ; Mar. 10, brief sketches of 
the first volunteer group of Red Cross nurses about 45 years ago; 
series “This ’n’ That from History”, by Agnes E. MacLaren, early in- 
cidents in Ludington history, continued. 

Marquette Mining Journal.—Jan. 4, F. B. Spear, prominent business 
man, biographical sketch: Jan. 5, Paul J. Averill, former state rep- 
resentative, biographical sketch: Feb. 16. Geological reports of Col. 
Charles C. Whittlesey, early mineral explorer, acquired by Marquette 
‘County Historical Society. 

Menominee Herald-Leader. 

Monroe Evening News. 








Series “Menominee Yesterdays”, continued. 

Jan. 2, Reminiscences of David Herr, early 
Monroe Rural mail carrier. 

Muskegon Chronicle.—Jan. 2, One of the early landmarks of Muske- 
gon. the home of Charles H. Hackley, given to the National Red Cross 
for Muskegon; History of the Schooner Lyman M. Davis, early lumber 
boat: Jan. 16, History of Muskegon Heights (Illustrated) ; Early his- 
tory of Whitehall. 

Niles Star.—Jan. 18, Address of Miss Gladys Kneeshaw before Fort 
St. Joseph Historical Society. 

Osceola County Herald.—Jan. 7, Congregational Church of Reed City 
marks 6Oth anniversary; Jan. 21, photograph of Lake County vet- 
erans of World War I. 

Petoskey Evening News.—Jan. 26, Sketch of the oldest merchandising 
establishment, the Henika store. 

Pioncer-Tribune.—Feb. 26, Review of the article “Development on the 
Great Lakes, 1915-1943” appearing in the Michigan History Magazine. 

Pontiac Press.—Jan. 18, Meeting of the Oakland County Pioneer and 
Historical Society; Jan. 22, Early photograph of the First National 
Bank Bldg.; Feb. 2, copy of U. S. District Court order at the time of 
Lincoln's assassination; Feb. 25, Chief Standing Bear of the Chip- 
pewa Indians leaves for army induction. 

Port Huron Times-Herald.—tillustrated column “In The Good Old Days” 
continues; Feb. 22, Certificate of exemption from the draft in Civil 
War days. 

Reading Hustler.—Jan. 7, Fiftieth anniversary of the Reading Meth- 
adist Church. 

Sault Ste. Marie News.—Jan. 9, Great-great nephew of General George 
Armstrong Custer joins Army; Jan. 11. Some early political history, 
by Frank M. Sparks; Jan. 12, Reminiscences of Alfred Milligan, one 
of the town’s first twins; Jan. 23, Review of the Osborn volume. 
“Schoolcraft—Longfellow—Hiawatha”; Feb. 5, Early shipping on the 
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Great Lakes; Feb. 22, Review of series of early maps appearing in 
the Michigan History Magazine; Feb. 24, Sketch of Edwin Brown, 
early government employee at the Soo locks; Feb. 26, Indian collec- 
tion shown at meeting of the Chippewa Historical Society. 

Three Rivers Commercial.—Feb. 8, Early copy of Three Rivers Reporter 
described. 

Traverse City Record-Eagle.—Jan. 4, Biographical sketch of W. D. C. 
Germaine, early pioneer; Jan. 29, biographical sketch of Mrs. Solomon 
Crawford, early settler. 

Vermontville Echo—Mar. 5, 100th anniversary of the Congregational 
Chapel. 

Watervliet Record.—Jan. 8, “History of Berrien County Farm Bureau”. 

Wave-Times.—Jan. 29, Last G.A.R. Vet of Lake Odessa passes. 

Ypsilanti Press.—Jan. 5, Program of the Washtenaw Historical Society 
for the year. 





SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


American Historical Review, January 1948: “What Then Is 
the American, This New Man?” by Arthur M. Schlesinger; 
“Mediaeval Liberty Poems,” by Halvdan Koht. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly, December, 1942: “Arkansas 
in the American Revolution,” by D. C. Corbitt; “The Arkansas 
Gubernatorial Campaign and Election of 1872,” by J. H. Atkin- 
son; “Womanhood in War,” by Peggy Jacoway; “William 
Dunbar, History Maker,’ by Mary D. Hudgins; “River Trans- 
portation in Arkansas, 1819-1890,” by Mattie Brown. ; 

Business Historical Society, Bulletin, February, 1943: ‘An 
Experiment in the Retention and Preservation of Corporate 
Records,” by C. H. McKenzie; “The Social Implications of 
Business Administration: Past and Present,” by Henrietta M. 
Larson. 


The Catholic Historical Review, January, 1943: “Some Re- 
flections on the Present World Crisis,” by Martin R. P. Me- 
Guire; “Ideas on the Church-State Problem in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Latin America,” by Arthur S. Aiton; “Unpublished Amer- 
ican Documents on the Roman Republic of 1849,” by Howard 
R. Marraro. 
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Colorado Magazine, January, 1943: “Personal Recollections 
of Early Denver,” by J. E. Smith; “Jordan Bean’s Story and 
the Castle Valley Indian Fight,” with supplemental notes by 
Ix. C. MeMechen; “Place Names in Colorado (T),” prepared 
by the Colorado Writers’ Program, W.P.A. 


D.A.R. National Historical Magazine, February, 1948: “The 
Many Sided Washington,” by Vylla P. Wilson; “Portrait Paint- 
ers of the Revolutionary Era,” by Margaret J. Marshall; “The 
Loyalties of an American,” by Mrs. T. E. Van Landingham. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, December, 
1942: “History in War Time,” by H. G. Hudson and W. B. 
Hendrickson; “Illinois at Westpoint: Her Graduates in the 
Civil War,” by G. T. Ness, Jr.; “Colonel James W. Stephenson ; 
Galena Pioneer,” by Jeanne LeBron; “History of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf,” by Minnie W. Cleary. 


Indiana History Bulletin for November and December 1942, 
and January 1943, contain authoritative articles on “Our As- 
sociates in the War,” the first on the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the second on Russia, the third on China. The No- 
vember (1942) issue discusses “County Records and County 
History During the War.” 


Indiana Magazine of History, December, 1942: “Logan Es- 
arry, Hoosier,” by R. C. Buley; “Lineolniana in the /ndiana 
Magazine of History,” by C. K. Byrd; “Indiana and Lincoln’s 
Rise to the Presidency,” by R. H. Luthin; “A note on Jack 
London and David Starr Jordan,” by D. H. Dickason. 


Annals of Iowa, October, 1942; “That Our Memory May Be 
Green: The Iowa War Records Commission,” editorial by Ken- 
neth I. Colton; “With Fremont in Missouri, in 1861: The Let- 
ters of Samuel Ryan Curtis,” edited by Kenneth E. Colton; 
“Hail and Farewell! The Methodist Protestant Church in 
Iowa” (concluded), by R. E. Harvey. 


The Palimpsest (lowa), December, 1942: ‘‘Mennonites in 
Mount Pleasant,’ by Melvin Gingerich; January, 1943, “Min- 
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ott’s Rock Shelter,” by C. R. Keyes. A cumulative index to The 
Palimpsest was issued in 1942 for the years 1930-1939 inclusive. 

Iowa Journal of History and Politics, January, 1948: “Ad- 
ministration of Old-Age Assistance in Iowa 1934-1939,” by W. 
J. Collins; “Seward C. Howe, an Individualist in Education,” 
by R. S. Galer. 


Journal of Politics, November, 1942: “Geopolitics,” by C. B. 
Hagan. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 1942: “Restoration 
of the North Building at the Shawnee Methodist Mission” 
(anon.) ; “The Story of a Kansas Freedman,” edited by Alberta 
Pantle; “The Soft Winter Wheat Boom and the Agricultural 
Development of the Upper Kansas River Valley.” Part I, by 
James C. Malin. 

Filson Club History Quarterly (Kentucky), January, 1943: 
“Kentucky’s Sesquicentennial,” by Governor Keen Johnson; 
“Governor Isaac Shelby, and Kentucky’s Sesquicentennial,” by 
J. W. Townsend ; “Kentucky Sesquicentennial Data in the Fil- 
son Club,” by O. A. Rothert; “Henry Clay and Francis Lieber, 
and Transylvania University, in 1834,” by Frank Freidel; “The 
Kentucky-Ohio Boundary,” by E. O. Porter. 

Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, January, 
1943: “Three Letters of George Nicholas to John Brown,” 
edited by Huntley Dupree; “Thomas Benton Ford and Laura 
Catherine Ford; Biographical and Literary Notes and Criti- 
cisms,” by W. R. Jillson; “Memoir of Lexington and Its Vi- 
cinity” (by William Leavy), edited by Miss N. M. Visscher. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, December, 1942: “B. H. La- 
trobe: The Man and the Architect,” by Talbot Hamlin: “The 
Work of the Federal Court of Maryland,” by W. C. Cesnut; 
“Politics in Maryland during the Civil War,” (continued), by 
C. B. Clark. “Barbara Frietschie: Appendix” by D. M. and W. 
R. Quynn; “Letters of Charles Carroll, Barrister,’ (contin- 
ued); “Lineage of Edgar Allen Poe,” by Francis B. Culver: 
“Family of William Faris (1728-1804),” by Lockwood Barr. 
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Michigan Education Journal, January, 1943: “An Age for 
Greatness,—The Secondary School at War,” by Howard Y. Me- 
Clusky. 


Mid-America, January, 1948: “The Beginnings of the So- 
Society of Mary in Texas, 1852-1866,” by J. W. Schmitz; “Fran- 
quelin, Mapmaker,” by Jean Delanglez; “Alarms in History,” 
an editorial by Jerome V. Jacobsen. 


Minnesota History, December, 1942: “Theatrical Personal- 
ities of Old St. Paul,” by F. M. Whiting; “Farm Machinery in 
Frontier Minnesota,” by M. E. Jarchow; “With Cass in the 
Northwest in 1820” (Journal of Charles C. Trowbridge, edited 
by Ralph H. Brown). 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1942: “The 
Speakership Contest of 1859-1860,” by Ollinger Crenshaw ; “See- 
retary of State Elihu Root and Consular Reorganization.” by 
D. M. Dozer; “Mob Violence in the Old South,” by Clement 
Eaton; “Bank Note Detecting in the Era of State Banks,” by 
Arthur Smith; “A Journey through Oklahoma in 1832... .” 
edited by S. T. Williams and B. D. Simison; “Samuel Gompers 
and Free Silver, 1896,” edited by Irving Bernstein; “I Have 
Not Yet Begun to Fight,” a symposium by M. M. Quaife and 
C. L. Lewis; “Teachers Section,” edited by Philip D. Jordan, 
contains an informing discussion of “Keeping up with the war 
news,” with suggested guides to current materials. 


Missouri Historical Society: Glimpses of the Past, October- 
December, 1942: “Sensational Balloon Voyage and Other St. 
Louis Reminiscences.” 


New Jersey Historical Society, Proceedings, January, 1943: 
“The Social and Economic Ideas of New Jersey’s First Govy- 
ernor” (continued), by H. W. Thatcher. 


New Mexico Historical Review, January, 1943: “The New 
Mexico-California Caravan of 1847-48,” by J. A. Hussey; “New 
Mexico’s Fight for Statehood, 1895-1912,” (continued), by 
Marion Dargan. 
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New York History, January, 1943: “New York’s Impact on 
the Canadian Economy Prior to the Opening of the Erie Canal,” 
by Chilton Williamson; “Lincoln’s Italian Volunteers from 
New York,” by H. R. Marraroa. 


North Carolina Historical Review, January, 1948: “Southern 
Refugee Life During the Civil War,” by Mary E. Massey; “Fort 
Raleigh National Historic Site, North Carolina: Part of the 
Settlement Sites of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Colonies of 1585- 
1586 and 1587,” by C. W. Porter, IIT. 


Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly, January- 
March, 1948: “The Fairport Harbor Indian Village Site,” by R. 
G. Morgan and H. H. Ellis; “The Order of the Purple Heart,” 
by Mary M. Jones; “Columbus: Ohio’s Capital,” by E. E. Noyes. 


Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, Quarterly Bulletin, 
January, 1943: “American History in Northwestern Ohio Sec- 
ondary Schools,” by R. C. Ballenger; “Samuel M. Jones—Evan- 
gel of Equality,” by J. H. Rodabaugh. 





Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 1942: “The Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Country,” by E. E. Dale; “Dissolution of the Osage 
Reservation,” (continued), by B. B. Chapman; “A Pawnee 
Buffalo Hunt,” by J. S. Clark; “The Will Rogers Memorial,” 
by Paula M. Love; “Collection and Preservation of the Ma- 
terials of War History,” by Ruth A. Gallaher. 

Old Time New England, January, 1943: “A Trip Across the 
Atlantic in 1853 from England to the United States, and a 
Visit to Boston, Massachusetts,” by Margaret Caswall. 


Oregon Historical Quarterly, December, 1942: “Hawaii-Co- 
lumbia River Trade in Early Days,” by A. L. Lomax; “Frontier 
Humor in Oregon and Its Characteristics,” by R. V. Mills. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, January, 1943: “The Norwe- 
vians in the Pacific Coast Fisheries,” Sverre Arestad; “A Jour- 
ney to Seattle, 1883,” by P. W. Willis; “Teaching Materials in 
Washington History, Government and Resources,” by Mary E. 
Knight and C. M. Gates. 
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Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, January, 
1943: “Phaeton in Philadelphia: Jean Pierre Blanchard and the 
First Balloon Ascension in America, 1893,” by Lewis Leary; 
“Pennsylvania and Lincoln’s Rise to the Presidency,” by R. H. 
Luthin. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, September- 
December, 1942; “Pittsburgh, the Hub of Western Commerce, 
1800-1850,” by Catherine E. Reiser; “Pro-Fascist Activities in 
Western Pennsylvania,” by John Norman; “Fifty Years in 
Pittsburgh Schools,” by G. W. Gerwig. 


Rhode Island History, January, 1948: “Samuel Gorton’s 
Master Stroke,” by W. G. Roelker. 


The Social Studies, February, 1943: “The Tradition of Pio- 
neer Hardships in American History Textbooks,” by W. W. 
Black. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January, 1943: 
“Karly Texas and the National Archives,” by R. G. Lounsbury; 
“The Free Negro in Harris County, Texas,” by A. F. Muir. 


The Staten Island Historian, January-March, 1948: “Tho- 
reau and Staten Island,” by Max Cosman. 


Tennessee Historical Quarterly, December, 1942: “Reforms 
in the Penal System of Tennessee, 1820-1850,” by E. B. Thomp- 
son; “The Policies of Willie Blount as Governor of Tennessee, 
1809-1815,” by Elizabeth H. Peeler; “The Washington County 
Court, 1778-1789: A Study in Frontier Administration,” by 
H. M. Browning. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, January, 
1943: “The Money of Colonial Virginia,” by Mrs. P. W. Hiden; 
“Personality, Family and History,” by E. 8S. C. Handy and 
Elizabeth Handy; “Maids for Wives,” by Mrs. H. L. Cook. 


West Virginia History, January, 1943: “A Suggested War 
Time Program for County Historical Societies,” by C. H. 
Quenzel; “The Importance of Teaching West Virginia History 
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in the Public Schools,” by T. F. Marshall; “West Virginia 
Folks! What is Your State Song?” by J. H. Francis; “West 
Virginia’s Part in World War II,” by C. E. Roth. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, December, 1942: “The First 
Settlers of Wisconsin,” by W. C. McKern; “American Histo- 
rians and the Frontier Hypothesis in 1941 (II),” by G. W. 
Pierson; “The Wisconsin War Records Commission,” by 
Elmer Plischke. 


Annals of Wyoming, January, 1948: “Wyoming State Mu- 
seum—1943”; “Wyoming Place Names”; “Collection and 
Preservation of Wyoming War Records.” 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING IN WARTIME 
A selected list of titles for the high school library 


Compiled by Grace Crumpacker, reference librarian, State Library, Topeka, Kansas 


THE WORLD TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


Bryson, LYMAN, 1888— 

Which way America? N. Y., Macmillan. 1939. 113 p. 60c. 

An evaluation of the Russian, the Italian, the German and the Amer- 
ican plan of government as they appear to the author. 
Carr, ALBERT H. Z., 1902— 

Men of power: A book of dictators. N. Y., Viking. 1940. 272 p. 
$2.50. 

The author, in a series of essays written for young people, reviews 
the stories of some dictators of the past and present. 
GOULD, KENNETH MILLER— 

Windows on the world. 2d ed. Harrisburg, Pa. Stackpole. 1940. 
432 p. $3. 

Direct presentation of the present world movements and ‘the forces 
back of them that opens windows for young people, by the managing 
editor of The Scholastic. 

LAMB, HAROLD, 1892— 

The march of the barbarians. N. Y., Doubleday. 1940. 389 p. $3.75. 
Vivid account of the Mongol tribes of Central Asia from the days 
of Genghis-Khan through the thirteenth century depredations of his 
sons and grandsons, who ruined the civilization of a great part of 
the then civilized world. 

McGuIRE, PAUL, 1908— 

Westward the course! The new world of Oceana. N. Y., Morrow. 1942. 
434 p. $8.75. 

A survey of the Pacific countries of Hawaii, the Fijis, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Netherland’s Isles, Java, Batavia and British Malays, 
just before the outbreak of the war. Historical background, man- 
ners, customs, beliefs and contemporary history. 

MILLIS, WALTER, 1899— 

Why Europe fights. N. Y., Morrow. 1940. 277 p. $2.50. 

A brief readable summary of the events of 21 years of European 


history leading to the World War II, showing the rise of totali- 
tarianism as the major disaster of our time. 
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THEY SAW IT HAPPEN 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901— 
Inside Latin America. N. Y., Harper. 1941. 498 p. $3.50. 
A picture of the political situation in the Latin American countries 
with an appraisal of their personalities and a survey of the press- 
ing problems in the light of historical data. 
GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901— 
Inside Europe. 1940 War ed. N. Y., Harper. 606 p. $3.50. 
One of the best general introductions tothe European struggle. Has 
good characterization of leading political figures. 
HAMBRO, CARL JOACHIM, 1885— 
I saw it happen in Norway. N. Y., Appleton. 1940. 219 p. $2.50. 
A great Norwegian in touch with world wide political situations 
tells about the German invasion of Norway. 
HEIDE, DIRK VAN DER., pseud.— 
My sister and I. N. Y., Harcourt. 1941. 95 p. $1.00. 
A diary, from May 7 to Sept. 28, 1940, of a little Dutch refugee boy 
who lived through the five days blitzkreig in Holland, escaped with 
his sister to England, and then to the United States. 
KNICKERBOCKER, HUBERT RENFRO, 1898— 
Is tomorrow Hitler's? N. Y., Reynal. 1941. 3882 p. $2.50. 
Stimulating factual book based on the questions asked the author 
following his lectures on war and international policies. He studied 
psychiatry in Munich in 19238. 
SHIRER, WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 1904— 
Berlin diary. N. Y., Knopf. 1941. 605 p. $3. 
An American journalist and CBS broadcaster describes his expe- 
rience in Germany between January 11, 1934, and December 13, 1946. 


WAR AIR POWER 


AYLING, KEITH, 1898— 
R. A. F. the story of a British fighter pilot. N. Y., Holt. 1941. 332 p. 
$2.50. 
Vivid journal account of a R. A. F. fighter pilot between June and 
October, 1940. 


De SEVERSKY, ALEXANDER P., 1894— 

Victory through air power. N. Y., Simon. 1942. 354 p. $2.50, pa. $1.00. 
Major de Seversky who fought as a pilot in World War I shows 
how air power has won the important battles to date, and how 
America can win this war. 
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SAINT-EXUPERY, ANTOINE de, 1900— 
Flight to Arras. N. Y., Reynal. 1942. 225 p. $2.75. 
The author’s own thrilling experience of his reconnaissance flight 
over the German lines in May, 1940; and his philosophy of life, 
death and the war. 


SAINT-EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE, 1900— 
Wind, sand and stars; tr. from the French by Lewis Galantiere, N. Y., 
Reynal 1939. 306 p. $2.50. 
A French aviator writes a memorable account of his own experiences 
while flying in Europe, Africa, and South America. He has flown 
the mail over the Sahara and across Argentina. 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901— 
Inside Asia. N. Y., Harper, rev. ed. 1942. 627 p. Maps, $3.50. 
A great reporter describes the events and personalities which will 
shape the course of at least one-third of the world. 
WHITE, WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1900— 
They were expendable. N. Y., Harcourt. 1942. 209 p. $2.00. 
The thrilling, heroic story of the Philippine campaign and the part 


played by MTB Squadron 8, as told to the author by four surviving 
young officers. 


AMERICA 


Buick, CARL, 1890 
Shake hands with the dragon; ed. by Donald McKay. N. Y., McGraw. 
1941. 327 p. $2.75. 
An informative, interesting picture of the Chinese-Americans in the 
U.S. 


GRIFFIN, ALAN F.— 
Freedom, American style. N. Y., Holt. 1940. 184 p. $1.00. 
An interesting account of America’s struggles for civil liberties, 
tracing their English origins and showing their denial in totali- 
tarian countries. 
GUMPERT, MARTIN, 1897— 
First papers. With a preface by Thomas Mann. N. Y., Duell. 1941. 
310 p. $2.75. 
Impressions of America as it appears to a doctor who escaped from 
Nazi Germany five years ago. 
MILLER, FRANCIS TREVELYAN, 1877— 
General Douglas McArthur. Phil., Winston. 1942. 280 p. $1.35. 
An authentic life story of America’s hero. Especially interesting to 
the high school age. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


H1HpDUS, MAURICE GERSHON, 1891— 
We shall live again. N. Y., Doubleday. 1939. 367 p. $3. 
The author of “Humanity Uprooted” gives an authentic account 
of Czechoslovakia, as he saw it through the Munich crisis. 


CHINA 


Buck, PEARL, (SYDENSTRICKER) (Mrs. RICHARD JOHN WALSH). 1892— 
The Patriot. N. Y., Grosset. 1941. 372 p. $1. 
Story of 12 years in the life of a young Chinese boy, his experiences 
with the communists, his sojourn in Japan, his marriage to a 
Japanese girl and his eventful return to his own country to fight 
under Chiang Kai-shek. : 
HaHN, Emity, 1905— 
The Soong sisters. N. Y., Doubleday. 1941. 349 p. $3. 
Story of the lives of three greatest women of China: Mme. Sun 
Yat-Sen, Mme. Kung and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
Homer Joy (Mrs. WILLIAM MAIN DOERFLINGER), 1915— 
Dawn watch in China. N. Y., Houghton. 1941. 340 p. $3. 
A remarkable personal account by a young writer who spent a year 
traveling in China, that shows the new country that is emerging 
from its centuries-old civilization. 


ENGLAND 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE (Mrs. J. M. OSKISON). 
Long adventure; the story of Winston Churchill. N. Y., Appleton. 1942. 
346 p. $2.50. 
Interesting biography of Winston Churchill written for high-school 
students, which brings the story of his life up to his return to Eng- 
land after his visit to the United States. 


NEVINS, ALLAN, 1890— 

This is England today. N. Y., Scribner. 1941. 164 p. $1.25. 
Following six months observation in Britain, this American his- 
torian reports the changes that the country has undergone, in its 
economics, government and culture; and the English spirit that is 
shown in this war. 


WHITE, WILLIAM LINDsay, 1900— 
Journey for Margaret. N. Y., Harcourt. 1941. 256 p. $2.50. 
Vivid account of the war experiences in London of a native Kansas 
journalist, who adopted a three and one-half years child and brought 
her back to America. 
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FRANCE 


PoL, HENRY— 
Suicide of a democracy. N. Y., Reynal. 1940. 296 p. $2.50. 
A first-hand story of the actual happenings in the collapse of the 
French Republic as seen by an exile from Nazi Germany. 


GERMANY 


HARSCH, JOSEPH CLOSE, 1905— 
Pattern of conquest. N. Y., Doubleday. 1941. 309 p. $2.50. 
A picture of life in Berlin during the first eighteen months of the 
war and the methods practiced by Germany in the occupied coun- 
tries. 
HITLER, ADOLF, 1889— 
Mein Kampf, N. Y., Reynal. 1939. 994 p. $1.89. 
The precise plan of Hitlerism with all its terrorism and propaganda 
campaign, by the Nazi leader. 
RAUSCHNING, HERMAN, 1887— 
The voice of destruction. N. Y., Putman. 1940. 295 p. $2.75. 
The author, former Hitler confident and one-time president of the 
Danzig senate, writes a gripping account of his confidential talks 
with Hitler in 1932, 1933 and 1934. 
WALN, Nora (Mrs. GEorGE Epwarp OSLAND HILL). 
Reaching for the stars. N. Y., Little. 1939. 380 p. $3. 
The author, an American Quaker and student of oriental philosophy, 
went to Germany in 1934. Her four years of observation portrays 


vividly what the German people think and why they act according 
to rule. 


INDIA 


CLINE, MARIE I.— 
Meet India. Grand Rapids, Mich., Erdmans. 1940. 165 p. $2.50. 
Simple everyday facts about India for boys and girls. 


JAPAN 


Bisson, THOMAS ARTHUR, 1900— 


Shadow over Asia. N. Y., Foreign Policy Ass'n. (Headline books.) 
1941. 96 p. 25 cents. 
The rise of militant Japan. 
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MEARS, HELEN, 1900— 
Year of the wild boar. N. Y., Lippincott. 1942. 346 p. $2.75. 
The author, an American woman, lived in Japan during the year of 
1935 and writes a very interesting account of the Japanese lower 
and middle classes. 


LATIN AMERICA 


GOETZ, DELIA— 
Neighbors to the South. N. Y., Harcourt. 1941. 302 p. $2.50. 
The author describes in popular style and with clear photographic 
illustrations, the geography, industries, people and customs of a 
dozen countries of Central and South America. 
HERRING, HUBERT CLINTON, 1889— 
Good neighbors: Argentina, Brazil, Chile and seventeen other coun- 
tries. New Haven, Conn. Yale Univ. Press. 1941. 381 p. $3. 
The author, for fifteen years director of the committee on cultural 
relations with Latin America, writes understandingly of the coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande. 
INMAN, SAMUEL GREY, 1877— 
Latin America: its place in world life. New ed. N. Y., Harcourt. 1942. 
461 p. $4. 
The author writes from a first-hand knowledge of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, giving their historical, social and political trends 
today. 


RUSSIA 
ALMEDINGEN, MARTHA EpITH Von, 1898— 
Tomorrow will come. Bost. Little. 1941, 343 p. $3. 
Reminiscences of a Russian-English woman, now in England as 


translator and historian, through the bitter years of her youth in 
Russia during the 20th century Revolution. 


WHITE, MARGARET BouRKE (Mrs. ERSKINE CALDWELL), 1905— 
Shooting the Russian war; photographs by the author, N. Y., Simon. 
1942. 298 p. $2.75. 
Interesting photographic account showing the effect of the war on 
Russia. 
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POST-WAR WORLD 


CHASE, STUART, 1888— 
The road we are traveling. 1914-1942. N. Y., Twentieth Century Fund. 
1942. 106 p. $1. 
Guide lines to America’s future as reported to the twentieth century 
fund. This is the first of six volumes on America in the post-war 
world and is an introduction as well as a summary of much that 
will follow. 


HOovER, HERBERT CLARK, 1874— 
The problems of lasting peace, by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. 
N. Y., Doubleday. 1942. 295 p. $2. 
After a survey of the leading peace pacts in history the authors 
have made notable deductions for a lasting world peace. 








Micuican‘s Gotp Star Recorp: Woritp War I 


a the beginning of this series, see the Winter issue of the Magazine for 
43). 


CHARLES J. BABCOCK (51713), Private, 1st Class, Company K, 
23rd Infantry, 2nd Division. Son of John and May Babcock, Hesperia. 
Born April 19, 1894, at Porter, Ind. Single. Enlisted in the Regular 
Army July 2, 1917. Assigned to Company K, 23rd Infantry. Trained 
and was sent overseas with the 2nd Division. Served with his Company 
in the defense between the Aisne and Marne Rivers June 1-3, 1918, and 
in the brilliant counterattack of the 2nd Division leading to the capture 
of Belleau Wood and other strategic points. During this desperate 
fighting near Essomes-sur-Marne (Aisne) Private Babcock received 
wounds in action from which he died June 6, 1918. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Fremont, Newaygo County. 


OSCAR OREN BABCOCK, Private, Company E, 78th Infantry, 14th 
Division. Son of Claude D. (deceased) and Emma Babcock, Farwell. 
Born April 8, 1892, at Farwell. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer 
July 24, 1918. Assigned to Company E, 78th Infantry. Died October 6, 
1918, from pneumonia at Camp Custer. Buried at Farwell. Residence 
at enlistment: Farwell, Clare County. 


BENJAMIN S. BABER, Sergeant, Company D, Pioneer Infantry. 
Son of Rev. Wm. B. and Effie E. Baber, Benton Harbor. Born January 
29, 1896, at Grand Rapids. Musician. Married June 10, 1918, at Marion, 
Indiana, to Beatrice Henderson. Inducted into Camp Dodge, Ia., Au- 
gust 23, 1918. Assigned to Company D, Pioneer Infantry. Died October 
10, 1918, in France. Residence at enlistment: Benton Harbor, Berrien 
County. 


BENNETT J. BABIN (2311746), Private, Company G, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Louise Babin, Donaldsville, La. Entered U. S. 
military service and was assigned to Company G, 125th Infantry, in 
the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served in the Alsace Sector, 
Aisne-Marne Offensive, and in the Oise-Aisne Offensive where he was 
killed in action August 29, 1918, in the brilliant capture of Juvigny. 
Residence at enlistment: Michigan. 


WILLIAM E. BABINGER (2021926)., Corporal, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 339th Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Charles and Lucy Babinger, 
Detroit. Born October 9, 1890, at Pittsburgh, Pa. Stenographer. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer October 2, 1917. Assigned to Headquarters 
Company, 339th Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. Sent to 
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Russia with the “Polar Bears.” Killed in action September 29, 1918, in 
Russia. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


HAROLD S. BACHMAN, Yeoman, U. S. Navy, Reserve Force. Son 
of Michael and Mary Elizabeth Bachman, Monroe. Born February 2, 
1896, at Britton. Product Manager, Jacox Steering Gear Company, 
Saginaw. Entered U. S. Navy and was assigned to Camp Perry, III. 
Died of influenza September 28, 1918, at Base Hospital, Great Lakes 
Training Station, Ill. Buried at Ridgeway. Residence at enlistment: 
Saginaw, Saginaw County. 


CHARLES F. BACKUS, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant, Signal Reserve Corps, 
A.S.R.M.A. Son of Charles F., Sr., and Louise C. Backus, Detroit. Born 
November 12, 1895, at Detroit. Employee in Engineering Department, 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. Inducted into Camp Custer September 
19, 1917. Became a sergeant in Battery A, 329th Field Artillery, 85th 
Division. Transferred to the Ohio State University, Department of 
Aeronautics, November 8, 1917. Transferred to Berkley, California, 
January 11, 1918. Graduated February 7, 1918. Transferred to Camp 
Dick, Texas, March 11, 1918. Transferred to Kelley Field No. 2, San 
Antonio, Texas, March 17, 1918. Received his commission as 2nd Lieu- 
tenant at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Florida, June 6, 1918. Transferred 
to the (Pursuit Pilot) Signal Reserve Corps, Dallas, Texas, June 13, 
1918. Transferred to Camp Dick, Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
July 29, 1918. Overseas September 3, 1918. Killed in an aeroplane 
accident October 18, 1918, at Issondon, France. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


HENRY E. BACON, Ist Lieutenant, Adjutant: 2nd Battalion, 44th 
Infantry, 13th Division. Son of Henry Elbridge and Jennie (George) 
Bacon, Spokane, Wash. Born October 6, 1891, at LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Married August 21, 1917, at Marinette, Wisconsin, to Vivian Cook, who 
was born July 5, 1893, at Marinette. Entered U. S. service at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, May 8, 1917. Commissioned 2nd Lieutenant in Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. Promoted to 1st Lieutenant. Served as 
adjutant 2nd Battalion, 44th Infantry. Died December 19, 1918, at 
the Letterman General Hospital, Presidio, San Francisco, California, 
from the accidental discharge of a revolver in his own hands. Residence 
at enlistment: Menominee, Menominee County. 


JOHN L. BACON (263859), Corporal, Company L, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army and 
was assigned to Company L, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division for service 
in France. Served with his unit in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where 
he was killed in action October 3, 1918, during the bloody approach to 
the Kriemhilde Stellung of the famous Hindenburg Line. Residence 
at enlistment: Menominee, Menominee County. 
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CLYDE CICERO BAER (650806), Private, Company A, 312th Engi- 
neers, 87th Division. Son of Charles Baer, Mendon and Katie Baer 
(deceased). Born April 26, 1894, at Mendon. Farmer and thresher. 
Inducted into Camp Custer November 22, 1917. Transferred to Camp 
Pike, Arkansas, and was assigned to Company A, 312th Engineers. 
Died at Camp Pike January 30, 1918. Buried at Mendon. Residence at 
enlistment: Mendon, St. Joseph County. 


WILLIAM SYDNEY BAER, 2nd Lieutenant, U. S. Air Service. Son 
of Marcus and Sarelda Baer (both deceased). Born July 28, 1890, at 
Wheeling, W. Va. Automobile Sales Manager. Entered U. S. service 
at Waco, Texas, November, 1917. Transferred to Ellington Field, Texas. 
Transferred to Dayton, Ohio, as officer in charge of the Mechanical 
Department. Killed June 20, 1919, at Del Rio, Texas, while enroute to 
Del Plazo, under government orders to cooperate in the settlement of 
the Mexican disturbances occurring on the Border. Buried at Wheeling, 
W. Va. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


MONTFORD MAX BAGGERLY, Private, Battery A, 10th Field Ar- 
tillery. Son of Reuben T. Baggerly, Hillsdale, and Emma Baggerly 
(deceased). Born September 22, 1894, at Bellevue. Farmer. Inducted 
into Camp Douglas, Arizona, December 7, 1917. Assigned to. Battery A, 
10th Field Artillery. Died from pneumonia March 138, 1918, at Camp 
Douglas. Buried at Allen, Hillsdale County. Residence at enlistment: 
Allen Township, Hillsdale County. ' 


JOHN F. BAHN (2040284), Private, Machine Gun Company, 105th 
Infantry, 27th Division. Son of Mr. and Mrs. John Bahn (both de- 
ceased). Born in Pennsylvania. Married Jan. 17, 1918, at Detroit to 
Gladys Blanche Potts who was born September 6, 1898, at Harrisville. 
Jntered U. S. military service and was assigned to the Machine Gun 
Company, 105th Infantry. Served with his unit in the 2nd American 
Army Corps operating with the British in the Somme Offensive north 
of St. Quentin where he received wounds in action from which he 
died October 18, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


ARTHUR E. BAILEY, Private, 19th Company, 5th Battalion, 163rd 
Depot Brigade. Son of John and Mary (Hoffman) Bailey, Mt. Pleasant. 
Born May 20, 1887, at Mt. Pleasant. Farmer. Inducted into service 
August 29, 1918, and was transferred to Camp Dodge, Ia. Assigned to 
19th Company, 5th Battalion, 163rd Depot Brigade. Died in Base Hos- 
pital at Camp Dodge October 15, 1918, from pneumonia. Buried at 
Riverside Cemetery, Mt. Pleasant. Residence at enlistment: Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Isabella County. 


BURT BAILEY (262264), Private, Company E, 125th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Son of Henry Bailey, Goodells, and Elizabeth M. Bailey (de- 
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ceased). Born May 7, 1890, at Goodells. Molder, Wilson Foundry and 
Machine Company, Pontiac. Inducted into Camp Custer, September 26, 
1917. Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, where he was assigned 
to Company A, 125th Infantry. Transferred to Company E, 125th In- 
fantry. Trained with the 32nd Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Overseas with the. Red Arrow Division, with which unit he served in 
the Haute-Alsace Sector and in Aisne-Marne Offensive, where he was 
killed in action July 30, 1918, the second day of the drive between the 


Oureq and Vesel Rivers. Residence at enlistment: Pontiac, Oakland 
County. 


CLARENCE LOYD BAILEY, Private (Unassigned). Son of Elbert 
F. Bailey, Tipton, and Carrie M. (Large) Bailey (deceased). Born April 
14, 1897, at Mason. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Eustis, October 28, 
1918. Died of pneumonia November 8, 1918, at Camp Eustis, Va. Buried 
at Tipton. Residence at enlistment: Tipton, Lenawee County. 

ELDER O. BAILEY (683298), Sergeant, Company I, 126th Infantry, 
82nd Division. Son of Alexander Bailey, Big Rapids, and Malinda 
Bailey (deceased). Born October 16, 1892, at Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Farmer. Corporal in Company H, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National 
Guard. Transferred to Company I, 126th Infantry in the organization 
of the Red Arrow Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with 
the 32nd Division, with which unit he served until October 9, 1918, when 
he was killed in action on the day the immortal 32nd Division reached 
the Kriemhilde Stellung when they broke through the Hindénburg Line. 
Residence at enlistment: Big Rapids, Mecosta County. 


H. D. BAILEY, Private, Battery A, 14th Field Artillery. Son of John 
Bailey (deceased) and Dorothy Bailey, Lansing. Born October 21, 1893, 
at Lansing. Varnisher. Married June 5, 1916, at Lansing to Sadie M. 
Peet who was born February 25, 1893, at Battle Creek. Entered U. S. 
service at the Michigan College of Mines, Houghton. Transferred to 
Camp Jackson, Florida, October 13, 1918. Died at Camp Jackson, Oc- 
tober 26, 1918. Buried at Mount Hope Cemetery, Lansing. Residence 
at enlistment: Lansing, Ingham County. 

HAROLD W. BAILEY (2054059), Private, Company E, 4th Infantry, 
3rd Division. Son of Lewis W. and Elvira Wooden Bailey, Owosso. 
Born March 9, 1893, at Owosso. Grocery clerk. Inducted into Camp 
Custer May 29, 1918. Assigned to Company B, 340th Infantry, 85th 
Division. Sailed for Franee July 28, 1918. Transferred to Company E, 
4th Infantry as a replacement. Died of pneumonia October 15, 1918. 
Buried at Oak Hill Cemetery, Owosso. Residence at enlistment: 
Owosso, Shiawassee County. 

JAMES BAILEY, Machinist mate, Company L, 15th Regiment, U. S. 
Navy. Son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bailey, Menominee. Born December 
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14, 1894, at Menominee. Machinist. Enlisted in the U. S. Navy at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 10, 1918. Assigned to Company L, 15th 
Regiment, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. Died from a com- 
plication of influenza and appendicitis, October 26, 1918, at Base Hos- 
pital, Great Lakes Training Station, Ill. Buried at Menominee. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Menominee, Menominee County. 


LAWRENCE D. BAILEY, Corporal, Medical Corps, U. 8S. Army. Son 
of Herbert A. Bailey, Los Angeles, California, and Nellie Bailey, Jack- 
son, Mich. Born December 18, 1887, in Sandstone Township, Jackson 
County. Married February 8, 1912, at Jackson, to Lila Babcock who 
was born May 7, 1892, at Jackson. Entered U. S. service December 14, 
1917. Assigned to the Medical Corps and was stationed at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. Died of pneumonia March 14, 1918, at 
Walter Reed Hospital. Residence at enlistment: Jackson, Jackson 
County. 


JOSEPH AUBERT BAILLARGEON (2391039), Private, 1st Class, 
219th Company, 110th Battalion, Military Police Corps. Son of Aubert 
and Eugenia (Charest) Baillargeon, Negaunee. Born at Negaunee 
January 7, 1888. Mine laborer-surface. Married November 10, 1917, at 
Battle Creek, to Fern W. Chanssie, who was born March 28, 1891, at 
Negaunee. Inducted into Camp Custer, September 21, 1917. Assigned 
to Company D, 337th Infantry, 85th Division. Overseas, April 10, 1918. 
Transferred to 219th Company, 110th Battalion, Military Police Corps. 
Died of disease February 20, 1919. Residence at enlistment: Negaunee, 
Marquette County. 


JAMES R. BAIN (269515), Private, Company B, 2nd Machine Gun 
Battalion, 1st Division. Son of James Bain, Byron, and Myrtle Bain, 
Detroit. Born April 8, 1899, at Deerfield. Employee, Fisher Auto Body 
Company, Detroit. Enlisted in Company F, 31st Infantry, Michigan 
National Guard, February 10, 1915. Served on the Mexican Border 
1916-1917. Assigned fo Company B, 120th Machine Gun Battalion, 32nd 
Division in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Transferred 
to the 2nd Machine Gun Battalion, Ist Infantry Brigade, 1st Division. 
Served in the following engagements: Sommerville Sector, October 21- 
November 20, 1917; Ansauville Sector, January 15-April 3, 1918; Can- 
tigny Sector, April 25-June 8, 1918; Montdidier-Noyon Defensive, June 
9-13, 1918; Cantigny Sector, June 14-July 7, 1918. Aisne-Marne Offen- 
sive, July 18-23, 1918; Saizerais Sector, August 7-24, 1918; St. Mihiel 
Offensive, September 12-13, 1918, and Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Killed 
in action October 4, 1918, in the Battle of the Argonne Forest. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 
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ERNEST MILTON BAIRD (1355251), Private, Company A, Battal- 
ion C, Camp McClellan, Alabama. Born 1893, at Bracebridge, Ontario, 
Canada. Inducted into Camp Wheeler, Georgia, May 25, 1918. Assigned 
to 21st Company, 2nd Provisional Regiment. Transferred June 15, 1918, 
to the 7th Trench Mortar Battery, 7th Division, Camp McClellan, Ala- 
bama, and on July 16, 1918, to Company A, Development Battalion C, 
with which unit he served until his death from pneumonia October 26, 
1918. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


WILLIAM H. BAKEMAN, Private, Company B, Students Army 
Training Corps, University of Michigan. Son of August Bakeman, 
Belding. Born January 15, 1897, at Belding. Laborer, Belding Basket 
Company, Belding. Entered U. S. service at Ann Arbor, August 14, 
1918. Assigned to Company B, Students Army Training Corps. Died of 
influenza October 20, 1918, at Ann Arbor. Residence at enlistment: 
Belding, Ionia County. 


HARRY R. BAKER (451013), Corporal, Company B, 7th Motor Sup- 
ply Train. Son of Steven Baker (deceased) and Almira Baker-Papineau, 
Burt. Born January 13, 1892, at Montrose. Farmer. Entered U. S. serv- 
ice May 11, 1918, at Columbus Barracks, Ohio. Transferred May 16, 
1918, to Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas August 15, 1918. Engaged 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Killed accidentally by a mine explo- 
sion December 8, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Burt, Saginaw County. 


NORMAN ELIAS BAKER, Private Company I, 11th Regiment, U. S. 
Marine Corps. Son of Frank De Sales and Mary Baker, Detroit. Born 
July 21, 1897, at Marine City. Employe of Telephone Company. En- 
listed in U. S. service August 18, 1918, at Marine Barracks, Paris 
Island, S. C. Assigned to the 17th Replacement Battery, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Overseas. Transferred to Company I, 11th Regiment, U. 8S. 
Marines. Returned overseas August 6, 1919. Discharged August 11, 
1919. Re-enlisted in the Naval Air Forces on September 11, 1919. 
Qualified as a Radio Electrician, 1st Class. Killed in a seaplane acci- 
dent at Hampton Roads, Va., October 28, 1919, while enroute to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to escort the King and Queen of Holland to Norfolk, Va. 
Buried at Detroit. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


PETER BAKER (280928), Corporal, Company K, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Henry and Martina (Cumenga) Baker, Grand 
Rapids. Born March 16, 1897, at Grand Rapids. Private, Company K, 
32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Entered U. S. service May 7, 
1917. Called to Camp Ferris, Grayling, August 14, 1917. Assigned to 
Company K, 126th Infantry in the organization of the 32nd Division 
at Waco, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Served in the Haute- 
Alsace Sector, May '18-July 21, in the Aisne-Marne Offensive July 29- 
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August 7, and in the Ouise-Aisne Offensive where he was killed Au- 
gust 29, 1918, in the attack upon Juvigny. Residence at enlistment: 
Grand Rapids, Kent County. 

WILLIAM BAKER (263868), Private, Company L, 125th Infantry, 
82nd Division. Son of Claus (deceased) and Alvina Baker, Menominee. 
3orn March 27, 1896, at Menominee. Entered U. 8S. service September 
28, 1917. Assigned to Company L, 125th Infantry then in training at 
Camp McArthur, Texas. Served with the 32nd Division until July 31, 
1918, when he was killed in action in the Capture of Cierges. Residence 
at enlistment: Menominee, Menominee County. 

LEONARD BALCERZAK, Private, 48rd Company, 11th Battalion, 
160th Depot Brigade. Son of Lawrence and Frances (Szajer) Balcer- 
zak, Grand Rapids. Born October 27, 1888, at Grand Rapids. Sailor. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, July 24, 1918. Assigned to 48rd Company, 
11th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Died October 8, 1918, at Camp 
Custer, of influenza. Buried at Mount Calvary Cemetery, Grand Rap- 
ids. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


MORTIMER W. BALCOM (1992103), Private, Company D, 46th In- 
fantry, 9th Division. Son of Oren Baleom (deceased) and Nettie Bal- 
com-Bowes, Lowell. Born November 6, 1890, at Grand Rapids. Entered 
U. S. service at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, July 27, 1917. Trans- 
ferred to Camp Taylor, Kentucky, and later to Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
The organization of the 9th Division of Regulars began at Camp Sheri- 
dan, Alabama, in July, 1918. Private Balcom was transferred to Camp 
Sheridan and assigned to Company D, 46th Infantry. Died at Camp 
Sheridan October 19, 1918. Buried at Lowell. Residence at enlistment: 
Lowell, Kent County. 

FRED BALCON, Private, Company E, 125th Infantry. Son of Charles 
and Elvina Balecon, Twining. Born October 19, 1889, at Bay City. 
Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer, September 30, 1917. Transferred 
to Company E, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division then in training at Camp 
McArthur, Texas. Overseas, February, 1918. Killed in action July 30, 
1918, in the Oureq-Vesle drive by the Red Arrow Division. Residence 
at enlistment: Twining, Arenac County. 

JET J. BALDWIN (244463), Private, Ist Class, Company C, 5th 
Field Battalion, Signal Corps, 3rd Division. Entered U. S. military 
service in the Regular Army and was assigned to Company C, 5th 
Field Signal Battalion, 3rd Division. Served with his unit until he was 
killed in action October 4, 1918, during the advance of the 3rd Regulars 


upon Bois de Cunel, France. Accredited by the War Department to 
Michigan. 


GEORGE FREDREK BALFANZ, Private, Battery A, 42nd Field 
Artillery. Son of Charles and Ida Balfanz, Chelsea. Born January 20 
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1890, at Ann Arbor. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer about July 
15, 1918. Assigned to 29th Company, 8th Battalion, 160th Depot Bri- 
gade. Transferred to Battery A, 42nd Field Artillery. Died at Camp 
Custer October 14, 1918. Buried at Ann Arbor. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County. 


ELIHU FLOYD BALL (279933), Sergeant, Company F, 126th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Cornelius M. Ball, Kalkaska, and Mary 
C. Ball (deceased). Born September 3, 1886, in Lawrence County, Ky. 
Single. Entered military service in the Michigan National Guard July 
1, 1916, at the time of the strained relations with Mexico. Assigned 
to Company F, 126th Infantry in the reorganization of the National 
Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Divi- 
sion. Served with his unit until October 9, 1918, when he was killed in 
Action near Romagne, France, in the great Meuse-Argonne Offpnsive. 
Buried at Arlington National Cemetery. Residence at enlistment: Kal- 
kaska, Kalkaska County. : 


CLIFFORD B. BALLARD, 2nd Lieutenant, Machine Gun Company, 
339th Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Thomas P. Ballard, Greenwich, 
Conn., and Belle (Clarke) Ballard (deceased). Born November 5, 1887, 
at Columbus, Ohio. School teacher. Entered U. S. service May 15, 1917. 
Assigned to Machine Gun Company, 339th Infantry, 85th Division. Sent 
to Russia with the Polar Bears. Killed in action February 7, 1919, near 
Seletskoe, Russia. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


HARRY W. BAMM (261937), Sergeant, Company D, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Fred C. and Mary Bamm, Petersburg. Born May 
1, 1893, at Dundee. School teacher. Entered Camp Ferris, Grayling, 
June 20, 1916, as a member Company K, 31st Infantry, Michigan Na- 
tional Guard. Transferred the following year, September 23, 1917, to 
Company D, 125th Infantry, when the 32nd Division was organized at 
Waco, Texas. Promoted to sergeant. Overseas with the Red Arrow 
Division, with which unit he served until October 11, 1918, when he 
was killed by machine-gun fire on the edge of the woods near Hill No. 
258, in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Monroe, 
Monroe County. 


IRA BANNISTER, Private, 18th Company, 5th Regiment U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, 2nd Division, U. 8S. A. Son of Charles Bannister (deceased) 
and Ida Bannister-McWilliams, Dryden. Born February 15, 1893, at 
Dryden. Sailor. Enlisted in the U. S. Marines April 8, 1916, at Paris 
Island. Assigned to 18th Company, 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines. When 
the war with Germany broke out, the 5th and 6th Marines were as- 
signed to the 4th Infantry Brigade of the 2nd Division of the Regular 
Army. This Division has a record of 15 battle fronts to its credit. It 
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captured over 12,000 prisoners and suffered a total of over 25,000 cas- 
ualties. The 5th Regiment of Marines entered active service in the 
Toulon Sector, March 15, 1918. On May 31, it was transferred to the 
Aisne Defensive. On June 4th the 2nd Division commenced a series 
of vigorous attacks which lasted for 40 days, resulting in the capture 
of Bouresches, Belleau Wood, Vaux, and the Bois de la Roche. On the 
second day of this attack, June 6, Private Bannister was killed, after 
having been wounded two days edrlier. Residence at enlistment: Dry- 
den, Lapeer County. 

ROBERT BANNISTER (263867), Private, Company L, 125th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Joseph Bannister (deceased) and Minnie 
~ Bannister-Harvey, Copac. Born April 3, 1895, at Almont. Farmer. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer October 23, 1917. Transferred to Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas, and assigned to Company L, 125th Infantry. Overseas 
with the Red Arrow Division, with which unit he served in the Haute- 
Alsace sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed 
in action July 31, 1918, in the attack upon Cierges. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Owosso, Shiawassee County. , 

JOHN BARANOWSKAS (2981188), Private, Company F, 26th In- 
fantry, 1st Division. Son of Kasimer and Rozalia (Rosteka) Bara- 
nowskas, Lithuania. Born January 22, 1887, in Russia. Machinist, 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, Grand Rapids. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, June 24, 1918. Trained with the 85th Division. Overseas. As- 
signed as a replacement to Company F, 26th Infantry. Died October 
13, 1918, of wounds received in action. Residence at enlistment: Grand 
Rapids, Kent County. 

WILLIAM BARANSKI (284685), Corporal, Company F, 26th In- 
fantry, 1st Division. Son of Theodore and Mary Baranski, Detroit. 
Born April 4, 1895, at Posen, Poland. Machinist. Inducted into Camp 
Custer November, 1917. Overseas with the 85th Division. Assigned to 
Company F, 26th Infantry. Died of disease October 14, 1918, in France. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

CLYDE A. BARBER, Cook, U. 8S. Ship “Meade”, U. S. Navy. Son of 
L. H. Barber, North Adams, and Pauline (Inman) Barber (deceased). 
Born April 5, 1898, at Ridgeville, Ohio. High school student. Entered 
U. S. service at Boston, November 23, 1918. Assigned to the U. S. Ship 
“Meade”, at Boston, Mass. Transferred to Haynes Memorial Hospital. 
Died December 16, 1918, at Haynes Memorial Hospital. Buried at 
North Adams. Residence at enlistment: North Adams, Hillsdale County. 


ERNEST BARCLAY (278492), Corporal, Headquarters Company, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Albert E. and Roxie (Carr) Bar- 
clay, Grand Rapids. Born June 9, 1897, at Bradford, N. Y. Enlisted in 
Company L, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard, April 19, 1917. 
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Entered Camp Ferris, Grayling, August 14, 1917. Transferred to Camp 
McArthur, Texas, and assigned to Headquarters Company, 126th In- 
fantry, in the reorganization of the National Guard. Overseas with the 
32nd Division, February, 1918. Attached to a platoon which had for 
its duty the building of wire entanglements. The members of this 
platoon became litter-bearers when the fighting became open warfare. 
While serving as litter bearer, Corporal Barclay was killed by a burst- 
ing shell, August 29, 1918, in the attack upon Juvigny. Residence at 
enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


BURCHARD C. BARGY (2023307), Private, Company C, 47th In- 
fantry. Son of John Bargy (deceased) and Mae Bargy-Olmstead, Great 
Falls, Mont. Born March 25, 1891, at Torch Lake, Mich. Farmer. 
Yntered Camp Custer September 10, 1917. Transferred to Company C, 
47th Infantry. Killed in action August 10, 1918, at St. Thebeau on the 
Vesle River. Residence at enlistment: Torch Lake, Antrim County. 


JAMES BARKELL, Jr. (4604856), Private, 3rd Battalion, 6th Regi- 
ment, U. S. Marine Corps, 2nd Division. Son of James J. and Christiana 
(Miller) Barkell, Lake Lindon. Born October 22, 1895, at Lake Lindon. 
Student. Entered U. S. service at Marine Barracks, Paris Island, S. C., 
May 11, 1918. Assigned to the 97th Company, 6th Regiment, U..S. Ma- 
rines. Overseas. Killed in action in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, No- 
vember 1, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Lake Lindon, Houghton 
County. 


CORNELIUS BARKEMA (2048210), Private, Battery B, 328th Field 
Artillery, 85th Division. Son of John and Anna Barkema, Holland. 
Born March 5, 1895, at Holland. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer 
April 29, 1918. Assigned to Battery B, 328th Field Artillery. Trained 
at Camp Custer and was transported overseas for service in France 
with the 85th Division. Served with his unit in the Artillery Training 
camp at Coetquidan, France, until his death from broncho-pneumonia 
October 17, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Holland, Ottawa County. 


ELTON JOHN BARKER, Corporal, Squadron A, Signal Corps, Rock- 
well Field. Son of John W. and Sophronia Barker, Kalamazoo. Born 
November 24, 1893, at Toledo, Ohio. Electrician. Entered U. S. service 
November 9, 1917, at Columbus Barracks, Ohio. Transferred to Kelley 
Field, Texas, and later to Rockwell Field. Died at Rockwell Field, 
California, November 12, 1918, from lobar-pneumonia. Buried at Mt. 
Olivet Cemetery, Kalamazoo. Residence at enlistment: Kalamazoo, 
Kalamazoo County. 


RUSSELL WESLEY BARLEY, Private, 328th Field Artillery, 85th 
Division. Son of George Wesley, and Minnie Barley, Pontiac. Born 
December 4, 1893, at Northville. Meat cutter. Married May 11, 1918, 
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at Pontiac, to Evelyn Mullen who was born January 22, 1893, at Pon- 
tiac. Survived by two children: Waldo, born December 24, 1914, and 
Jeannette, born September 15, 1916. Inducted into Camp Custer No- 
vember 22, 1917. Assigned to 328th Field Artillery. While enroute over- 
seas via Nova Scotia, Private Barley suffered an attack of pneumonia 
from which he died in service September 80, 1918. Buried at Pontiac. 
Residence at enlistment: Pontiac, Oakland County. 


FRANCIS A. BARLOW, Captain, Company H, 125th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Son of John C. (deceased) and Clara B. Barlow, Cheboygan. 
Born June 9, 1885, at Edmore. Postal clerk. Married June 29, 1907, 
at Cheboygan, to Eva Featherstone, who was born May 21, 1887. Sur- 
vived by a daughter, Constance Barlow, born March 21, 1908. Entered 
the Michigan National Guard September 18, 1915. Second Lieutenant, 
Company K, 33rd Infantry. Called to Camp Ferris, Grayling, Mich.., 
June 24, 1916. Served at El Paso, Texas, from October, 1916, until 
transferred to Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, April 1, 1917. Promoted 
to Ist Lieutenant January, 1917. Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, 
October 10, 1917. Overseas February, 1918, with the 32nd Division, 
with which unit he served throughout the war. Promoted to Captain 
September 5, 1918. Decorated with the Distinguished Service Cross and 
Croix de Guerre for bravery in action near the Oureq River, France, 
July 31, 1918. Killed in action October 7, 1918, in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Cheboygan, Cheboygan County. 


ELMER LYLE BARNABY (2380998), Corpora:, Company K, 126th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Elmer E. and Ella M. (Kline) Barnaby, 
Hudsonville. Born September 25, 1896, at Hudsonville. Fireman, En- 
gine House No. 1, Grand Rapids. Enlisted in Company I, 32nd Infantry, 
Michigan National Guard, in 1912. Served on the Mexican Border 1916- 
1917. Inducted into U. S. service at Grand Rapids July 15, 1917. Sent 
to Camp Ferris, Grayling, August 14, 1917. Assigned to Company K, 
126th Infantry, in the organization of the 32nd Division at Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas February, 1918. Served with the Red Arrow 
Division in the Haute-Alsace Sector, the Aisne-Marne Offensive, and 
the Ouise-Aisne Offensive. Died at the Evacuation Hospital, No. 10, at 
Froides, October 17, 1918, from wounds received in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive in the desperate fighting which ensued when the Red Arrow 
Division broke through the Kriemhilde Stellung of the Hindenburg 
Line, on the eve of the close of the war. Residence at enlistment: Hud- 
sonville, Ottawa County. 

HORACE MELVIN BARNABY (2297079), Corporal, Company K, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Horace T. and Mary Ryno 
Barnaby, Grand Rapids. Born, January 6, 1895, at Moline. Student. 
Single. Private, Company I, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. 
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Served on the Mexican Boarder 1916-1917. Entered U. S. service in 
Grand Rapids, July 15, 1917. Called to Camp Ferris, Grayling, August 
14, 1917. Transferred to Company K, 126th Infantry, in the organiza- 
tion of the 32nd Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas in March, 
1918. Served with the 32nd Division in the Haute-Alsace Sector, and 
in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was wounded August 6, 1918. 
Returned to his unit September 18 and continued in the service until 
October 14, 1918, when he was killed in the attack upon the Kriem- 
hilde Stellung of the Hindenburg Line. Residence at enlistment, Grand 
Rapids, Kent County. 


LEON R. BARNES (43605), Sergeant, Company I, 16th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Son of Frank P. and Frances Barnes, Buchanan. Born Dec. 
25, 1888, at Buchanan. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular 
Army April 17, 1914. Trained with the Regulars and was assigned for 
active duty to Company I, 16th Infantry. Overseas with the 1st Regu- 
lars with which unit he served in France until the close of the war. 
Died of disease December 3, 1918, at Base Hospital No. 68, France. 
Residence at enlistment: Buchanan, Berrien County. 


LYNN EVART BARNES (280982), Private, Company K, 126th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Delbert Eugene Barnes, Grand Rapids, 
and Tessie May Barnes-Sipe, Alma. Born April 1, 1895, at Cedar 
Springs. Employee of the Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids. 
Private, Company I, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Inducted 
into U. S. service June 5, 1917. Assigned to Company K, 126th Infantry, 
in the organization of the 32nd Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Overseas with the Red Arrow Division, with which unit he served 
until the Ouise-Aisne Offensive when he was wounded, being recaptured 
from the Germans by his comrades. Died September 6, 1918, in Paris 
from wounds received during the attack upon Juvigny. Residence at 
enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


WILLIAM BARNES (2052707), Private, Company C, 39th Infantry, 
3rd Division. Son of William and Bertha Barnes, Port Sanilac. Born 
April 14, 1894, in Sanilac Township, Sanilac County. Single. Inducted 
into Camp Custer May 29, 1918. Trained and was transported overseas 
for service in France where he was transferred as a replacement to 
Company H, 39th Infantry. Served with the 3rd Regulars during the 
St. Mihiel operations and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he 
was killed in action October 12, 1918, in the advance of the line of the 
Ruisseau de Forges north of Esnes. Residence at enlistment: Pontiac, 
Qakland County. 


MAX BARNEY (2981853), Private, Company F, 4th Infantry, 3rd 
Division. Son of Jan and Katherine W. (Ysienska) Barney (both de- 
ceased). Born April ‘13, 1889, at Augustau, Russian Poland. Inducted 
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into Camp Custer June 23, 1918. Assigned for training to Company C, 
340th Infantry. Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas 
with the 85th Division. Transferred as a replacement August 24, 1918, 
to Company F, 4th Infantry. Served with the 3rd Regulars in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action October 28, 1918. 
Residence at enlistment: Harbor Springs, Emmet County. 


GUST BARNOWSKI (280247), Private, Company G, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of John (deceased) and Mary Barnowski, Royal 
Oak. Born August 4, 1891, at Royal Oak. Single. Entered U. S. military 
service September 20, 1917, and was assigned to Company G, 126th In- 
fantry, in the formation of the 32nd Division of the new National Army 
at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp McArthur and was trans- 
ported overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served with his unit in 
the Alsace Sector, Aisne-Marne Offensive and Oise-Aisne Offensive where 
he, was killed in action August 28, 1918, in the brilliant capture of 
Juvigny. Residence at enlistment: Royal Oak, Oakland County. 


GEORGE BARR (2051055), Private, Company G, 18th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Son of Normand Barr, Niles, and Bertha Barr (deceased). 
Born November 27, 1892, at South Bend, Ind. Teamster. Married June 
2, 1917, at Crown Point, Indiana, to Leona Mae Hostetler, who was born 
May 23, 1887, at New Carlisle, Ind. Inducted into Camp Custer May 5, 
1918. Assigned to Company E, 337th Infantry. Trained with the 85th 
Division. Overseas July 27, 1918. Transferred to Company G, 18th In- 
fantry. Killed in action October 4, 1918, during the advance against 
Fleville and Exermont east of the Aire Valley. Residence at enlistment: 
Niles, Berrien County. 


HOLLIS CLARK BARR, Private, 16th Company, 4th Battalion, Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, University of Michigan. Son of George W. 
and Agnes Adele Barr, Saline. Born September 8, 1900, at Saline.” Elec- 
trician. Entered U. 8S. service October 1, 1918. Assigned to 16th Com- 
pany, 4th Battalion, in the S. A. T. C. at the University of Michigan. 
Died at Ann Arbor, October 15, 1918. Buried at Saline. Residence at 
enlistment: Saline, Washtenaw County. 


ROBERT BARR, Private, Signal Corps, Aviation Mechanics Training 
School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Son of Harry and Mary 
(Maddox) Barr, Ironwood. Born May. 21, 1897, at St. Paul, Minn. 
Mechanic. Entered Jefferson Barracks, Mo., January 25, 1918. Trans- 
ferred to the Ground School at Camp Sevier, S. C. Transferred to 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, for flying training. Died April 2, 1918, at 
the Signal Corps Aviation Mechanics Training School, Pratt Institute, 
Williamsbridge, N. Y. Buried at Ironwood. Residence at enlistment: 
Ironwood, Gogebic County. 
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HENRY J. BARRETT (279292), Company M, 128th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Son of Henry John (deceased) and Mary E. Barrett, Decatur. 
Born in Porter Township, Van Buren County, May 31, 1897. Single. 
Enlisted in the Michigan National Guard April 9, 1917. Assigned to 
Company M, 128th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard 
at Camp McArthur. Trained at Camp McArthur and was transported 
overseas With the 32nd Division. Served with his unit throughout its 
brilliant career in France until he was killed in action October 26, 1918, 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Kalamazoo, 
Kalamazoo County. 


OWEN M. BARRETT (302342), Private, Company H, 168th Infantry, 
42nd Division. Son of Martin (deceased) and Margaret (Walsh) Bar- 
rett, Mt. Pleasant. Born January 16, 1891, in Lincoln Township, Isa- 
bella County. Clerk in Foster Hardward Store, Mt. Pleasant. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, November 20, 1917. Sailed overseas from Hoboken 
March 27, 1918. Transferred to Company H, 168th Infantry, Rainbow 
Division. From July 25-August 3, the Rainbow division was engaged in 
action in the Aisne-Marne Offensive near Chateau Thierry. In this 
action Private Barrett was killed July 28, 1918. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Mt. Pleasant, Isabella County. 


WILLIAM HENRY BARRETT (127608), Mechanic, Battery D, 7th 
Field Artillery, 1st Division. Son of John Barrett, Kingston, and Ellen 
Barrett (deceased). Born November 10, 1884, at Kingston. Single. En- 
listed in the Regular Army about October 15, 1914. Assigned to Battery 
D, 7th Field Artillery, with which unit he was transported to France 
for service. Served with his unit until he received wounds in action 
during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Died of a complication of bron- 
chitis and gun-shot wounds October 23, 1918, at U. S. Base Hospital 
No. 34. France. Residence at enlistment: Kingston, Tuscola County. 








AMONG THE Books 


CHOOLCRAFT—LONGFELLOW—HIAWATHA: By Chase S. Osborn 
S and Stellanova Osborn. The Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Penna., 1942. Illustrated. Pages 697. Price $5.00—Like all the Osborn 
books, this volume is alive. It has grasp, vision, enthusiasm. Its vast 
erudition which would kill most books is a feast, well served. It begins 
with the primitive—myth, legend, tradition, local history—and moves 
out into universal history, touches art and philosophy and leaves one 
with a sense of having lived for a span with great souls. The brief 
biography of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, the best yet written, should in- 
spire to an extended unfoldment of this truly great life. The sincere 
tribute to Longfellow is worthy. The main thesis of the book, while long 
established, is freshened and newly illustrated. All agree that Long- 
fellow’s main source for Hiawatha was Schoolecraft—all except Mr. 
Bingay—maybe. Anyway, thanks to Malcolm for provoking the Osborn 
genius. 


THE PRODUCTION or Locat History PAGEANTS. By Samuel Selden. 
Published by the American Association for State and Local History, 
Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. 143-160.—This is Vol. 1, No. 6, of the 
Bulletins of this Association. The author is associate Professor of Dra- 
matic Art in the University of North Carolina, also Associate Director 
of The Carolina Playmakers. He is also director of The Lost Colony, 
Paul Green’s historical play with music, produced annually out of doors 
on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, which is said to have drawn during 
the first five summers audiences totalling more than a quarter. of a 
million people. The production of local history plays and pageants in 
this period of upheaval is a useful means of renewing our reverence 
for the foundations of the way of life we cherish. Professor Selden’s 
training and experience is reflected in this Bulletin and should be help- 
ful to all of our communities. A brief bibliography is appended. 


NE-SAW-JE-WON. By Helen M. Martin. Privately published. Print- 
ed by the William Feather Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1939, pp. 82. 

THEY NEED NOT VANISH. Edited by Helen M. Martin. Published 
by the Department of Conservation, State of Michigan, 1942, pp. 294. 


“Ne-Saw-Je-Won” is an Ottawa Indian name meaning “The Waters 
that Run Down to the Sea,” in this case, from Lake Superior. Here is 
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the story of the ancient ice-age in North America and the formation of 
the Great Lakes told in fascinating style. Maps, graphs, diagrams and 
pictures ‘illustrate the scene. 


THEY NEED NOT VANISH is a discussion of the natural resources 
of Michigan. Contributions are made by Shirley W. Allen and George 
C. S. Benson, University of Michigan; Stannard B. Bergquist, L. R. 
Schoenmann, H. C. Beeskaw, J. H. Kraemer, W. F. Morofsky, J. A. Por- 
ter, and E. C. Sackrider, Michigan State College; G. S. McIntire, 
Helen M. Martin, O. F. Poindexter, and C. F. Welch, Department of 
Conservation; M. G. Adams, Stream Control Commission; Frank Du- 
Mond, Public Museum, Grand Rapids: and Lynn Heatley, High School, 
Midland. This volume gives the schools of Michigan as well as the gen- 
eral public a background history of Michigan's natural resources, should 
encourage prevention of waste and promote better uses of the state’s 
rich natural endowments. The contributions are uniformly well written 
and usefully illustrated. 


THE LONG SHIPS PASSING: THE Story OF THE GREAT LAKES. By 
Walter Havinghurst. Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrove II. Mac- 
millan, N.Y., 1942, pp. 291. Price $3.—Here is a full measure of’ event, 
legend, scenery, trade, folkway, and human nature. “The best and most 
readable book on the five Lakes I have ever seen,” says Stewart Hol- 
brook, author of Holy Old Mackinaw, and Iron Brew. It is not only a 
matchless story of the Great Lakes but a truly great story of things 
fundamental in the building of America. The author is a native of 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


IRON PIONEER: Henry W. OLiver, 1840-1904. By Henry Oliver 
Evans, New York, Dutton, 1942, pp. 370. Illustrated. Price $3.50.— 
Covers the era of the discoverers and developers of industrial raw ma- 
terials, facilities, and transportation, in America. Life of a man most 
typical of that era, who led in discovering, assembling and promoting 
the essentials of Steel. Oliver was a vital influence in the Lake Supe- 
rior mining region for his period. 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET FULLER. By Madeleine B. Stern. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1942, pp. 549. Price $3.75.—An authentic biography 
except for occasional attempts to “novelize.” Richer in detail than 
previous work, based upon old and some new material. Sources are 
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alphabetized for each chapter. For Michigan readers Margaret Fuller’s 
visit to the Great Lakes region has special interest as described in her 
book Summer on the Lakes. Using mainly this source Miss Stern wrote 
for Michigan History Magazine (Summer-Autumn number, 1941) an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Margaret Fuller's Summer in the West (1848)” which 
appears in slightly different form as a chapter in her volume. Some 
of the work on this book was done in seminar at Wayne University, 
Detroit. 


STUFFED SADDLEBAGS: THE LIFE OF MARTIN KUNDIG, PRIEST 
1805-1879. By the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, D.D.; The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, 1942, pp. 297. Price $3.00.—An important contribution 
to the pioneer church history of the Great Lakes region. Father Kundig 
spent nine years in Michigan, 1833-18438, in the newly created diocese of 
Detroit, selected for service there by Bishop Résé, 


MICHIGAN STATE POLICE: <A TweENTy-FIVE YEAR History. By 
Oscar G. Olander. Printed by the Michigan Police Journal Press, 1942, 
pp. 171.—Story of the beginning. growth and present scope of the Mich- 
igan State Police, written from files in the department record bureau, 
annual reports, and day-by-day reports in the press, forming a useful 
compendium highlighting this voluminous material. It is well balanced 
between historical background and a well-rounded view of the organi- 
zation as it very vitally exists today. It answers the thousand and one 
questions that are asked about the activities of this important branch 
of state government. 


HISTORY oF THE MICHIGAN STATE Society, UNITED STATES DAUGH- 
TERS OF 1812, 1896-1942. By Mabel E. (Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt) Smith, 
Honorary State President, Grosse Pointe, assisted by Mrs. Francis C. 
McMath, Mrs. Beatrice Larned Massey, Mrs. Charles W. Hockett, Mrs. 
Clarence J. Chandler, Mrs. Carey S. Welsh, Mrs. Gordon W. Kingsbury, 
Miss Gracie B. Krum, Mrs. H. D. Pritchard, and Mrs. Edward H. 
Eichelzer. Published at Detroit, 1942, pp. 103.—Arranged chronologically, 
with lists of officers and principal achievements of each administration 
over a period of nearly half a century. A valuable contribution to the 
history of Michigan’s patriotic societies. 


AN OLD DOCTOR or THE NEw ScHooL. By James C. Wood. Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1942, pp. 398. Illustrated. Price $3.50.— 
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Reminiscences of an octogenarian who began the study of medicine in 
pioneer days at Monroe, Michigan, later graduated from the Homeo- 
pathic department of the University of Michigan in 1879, practiced 
medicine in Monroe, and later became a professor of gynecology at the 
University. The doctor’s broad interest in life apart from medicine, and 
his fluent style, with numerous quotable thoughts, makes the volume 
of interest to laymen as well as to members of the medical profession. 


ORCHARD LAKE Anp Its ISLAND. (n.p., n.d.). pp. 71. Illustrated. 
Printed on book plate paper.—Indian legends, sketches, anecdotes, 
reminiscences. “The Legend of Me-nah-sa-gor-ning” is signed by Samuel 
M. Leggett. A sketch, “Environment, Early Memories and Traditions of 
Orchard Lake” is signed by Willis C. Ward. 


BELLE ARBOR MEMORIES. By Albert W. Farley. Bay City, Mich. 
(n.d.), _pp. 64.—Family history, pioneer anecdotes and reminiscences. 


WHO FOUGHT AND BLED. By Ralph Beebe. Coward-McCann, 
1941, pp. 329. Price $2.50.—An historical novel of the War of 1812 with 
settling in Michigan and Ohio. 


Audubon’'s “Journey Up the Mississippi,’ edited by John Francis Me- 
Dermott, is published in the June 1942 issue of the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society (Springfield, Ill.). The trip was made 
in 1810. This day-by-day panorama of the Mississippi country at that 
time word-painted by the great naturalist is reprinted from a rare 
volume in the Harvard College library, The Wéinter’s Wreath for 
MDCCCXXIX (London and Liverpool, 1828). 





